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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—CowPer. 
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In a paper, designed for general perusal, it will be necessary to dwell most 
upon things of general entertainment. The elegant trifles of literature, the wild 
strains of fancy, and the pleasing amusements of harmless wit, shall therefore 
be considered as necessary to our collection. Dr. Johnson. 
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LIFE OF BENJAMIN S. BARTON M. D. 


EATE PROFESSOR OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tue following memoir is extracted from a paper which was recently read 
before the Philadelphia Medical Society, by W.P.C. Barton, M. D. and published 
at their request. It amountsto thirty-four pages 8vo. aud contains a list of Dr. Bar 
ton’s writings—an enumeration of the academic honours conferred upon him—the 
names and titles of his correspondents, and various other matters, very well cal- 
culated, no doubt, for the purposes of this address, but which would scarcely be 
interesting to the majority of our readers. Our estimate, too, of the character of 
the deceased is somewhat different from that which has been formed by the author 
of this “Sketch.” Dr. Barton was a very industrious man in the pursuit of science, 
and though we do not think that he has contributed much to enlarge its bounds, 
we are willing to believe that his collections will facilitate the labours of the stu- 


dent, to whom he has left a laudable example of active diligence and unwearied 
perseverance. 


BENJAMIN SMITH BaRTon, a younger son of the late reverend 
Thomas Barton, a learned episcopal clergyman, long resident at 
Lancaster in this state, was born on the 10th day of February, 1766. 


His mother was a sister of the celebrated Rittenhouse. Both hi 
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parents were eminently qualified to infuse.into the minds of their 
children, the rudiments of knowledge, and the principles of vir- 
tue; but, unfortunately, their younger children were too soon de- 
prived of these advantages. The subject of this memoir lost his 
mother when he was little more than eight years of age; and 
though his father’s death did not happen till he had attained 
his fourteenth year, he was bereaved of the parental care and 
instruction of one of the best of parents, about a year and a half 
before that event. His father left Pennsylvania early in the au- 
tumn of 1778, intending to proceed to Europe; but he was ar- 
rested by sickness before he could, with convenience, embark, and 
never returned. Thus at the age of fourteen was his son Benja- 
min left an orphan. 

Mr. Barton had, however, before his departure from Lancas- 
ter, taken care to provide for his minor children, a suitable and 
convenient place of abode in the neighbourhood of that town: 
where they were placed in the midst of many of his best and most 
faithful friends, and under the immediate superintendance of a per- 
son of great worth and long experienced friendship for the family. 
Comfortably situated in this pleasant rural retirement, this lit- 
tle household continued between one and two years: and there, 
abstracted from the noise and bustle of a town, our youthful stu- 
dent--ever assiduous from a very early period of his life, in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge,--devoted much of his time to reading. 
He never appeared to be fond of those active bodily pursuits and 
athletick exercises, in which boys employ much of their time; 
though he occasionally engaged in them. The scene around him was 
well adapted to the contemplation of nature, and he was of a con- 
templative turn of mind. His inclination seemed, at that period 
of his life, to direct to the study of civil history; of which he very 
early acquired a considerable knowledge: but it is not improbable, 
that having, during the life of his father, and while under his roof, 
acquired some taste for natural history and the culture of plants— 
subjects to which that gentleman devoted much of his attention— 
the objects of this kind by which he was surrounded while in the 
country, may have drawn his mind to similar pursuits, and the 
cultivation of natural science generally—certain it is, that his pre- 
dilection for natural history—more especially for botany-disco- 


vered itself very early. 
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He manifested too, very early in life, a vivid fancy for drawing; and 
in the execution of his designs with the pencil, at an immature age, 
he discovered that taste and genius in the art, which he afterwards 
cultivated with much success, and practised, in occasional hours of 
leisure, with great accuracy. This wasa talent that he often render- 
ed subservient to his pursuitsin natural history and botany; branch- 
es of science which are greatly assisted in their acquisition by 
the investigator possessing, himself, a facility in copying the 
subjects appertaining to them. Besides his extreme neatness, 
faithfulness and truth, in the delineation of natural objects, more 
particularly of plants, by the pencil, he acquired great adroitness 
in the beautiful art of etching on copper, and I have now in my 
possession, among other efforts of this kind, the figure of a dog, 
which exhibits the most true and perfect attainment of this nice 
art [ have ever seen—It was made about five years ago. Dr. 
Barton did not despise these adventitious aids of science, and he 
often declared it as his opinion, that no man could become a nice, 
discriminating, and eminent botanist, without possessing that acu- 
men in perception of proportion, colour, harmony of design, and 
obscure differences in the objects of the vegetable world, which 
alone belong to the eye of a painter. The accuracy, the vivid- 
ness, the sensibility (if I may be allowed the expression) of his 
eye, were truly wonderful. I dwell more on these points than in 
the estimation of some, perhaps, they may seem to merit, because 
they have a near relation to the authenticity of the engravings that 
accompany some of his works. I know they may be relied on, 
for what passed Ais inspection and received Ais approbation, in this 
way, must be faithful as the pencil and the graver could make 
them. Those who painted the subjects of natural history for 
him know, and those who have multiplied those paintings by the 
graphick art also know, and can verify the statement I have 
given, of his uncommon perception of errors, in drawings and en- 
eravings. It always took quick cognizance of those defects, 
which other delineators of natural objects, or, in different words, 
other naturalists who suffer the authenticity of their names to ac- 
company unfaithful or caricatured representations of the works of 
nature, too frequently allow to escape their observation, and in this 
way bring into disrepute the real advantages derived from pic- 
tured illustrations. 
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In the year 1782 the eldest brether of the subject of this me- 
moir, took him into his family in this city, in which situation he 
continued between four and five years. During this period he 
prosecuted his collegiate and medical studies; the first in the col- 
lege of Philadelphia, where however he did not take the degree 
of bachelor of arts, and the latter under the celebrated anatomical 
professor Dr. William Shippen, with whom he commenced the 
study of medicine, in the beginning of his eighteenth year. 

While he was yet a pupil of Dr. Shippen, he accompanied 
his uncle, Mr. Rittenhouse, and the other commissioners appoint- 
ed tor that purpose, in running the western boundary line of Penn- 
sylvania. On this occasion he was absent from Philadelphia about 
five months, having set out with the commissioners in May, 1785, 
and returned in October following. He was then only between nine- 
teen and twenty years of age, but from his scientifick acquirements 
he was an useful associate of the commissioners. It was in this 
excursion that he first had an opportunity of mixing with the sa- 
vage natives of this country—then he first turned his attention to 
their manners, their history, their medicines and pathology, and to 
other interesting points of inquiry, all of which he pursued with 
great zeal for the remainder of his life. His researches on these 
subjects, are among the most ingenious, if not the most useful of 
his labours. They enriched his philosophical inquiries and spe- 
culations with curious facts, and enhanced the value of his inves- 
tigations of the materia medica and alimentaria, with some of 
their most important additions. 

Dr. Rittenhouse, who early perceived and acknowledged the 
talents of his young relative, procured for him this important 
situation—important, as it gave the first impulse to that spirit of 
inquiry and research into the history of our Indians, which has re- 
sulted in an accumulation of so many curious materials relative 
to their origin and the affinities of their language. 

This learned man continued to Dr. Barton, through life, a 
firm and a constant, as he was an illustrious friend. 

Towards the close of the following summer, Dr. Barton em- 
barked for Great Britain, with the view of prosecuting still further 
his medical studies at the university of Edinburgh. He remained 
at that school about two years; except some few months in the 
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earlier part of the year 1787, which he passed in London. During 
his residence in Edinburgh he applied himself with unremitted 
zeal to his professional studies, attending very regularly the lec- 
tures of the eminent medical professors who then taught in that 
university. 

At Edinburgh he experienced many marks of the respect in 
which his talents were there held. Young as he was at that time, 
he obtained from the Royal Medical Society at Edinburgh—of 
which he was admitted a member before he had been a year in 
that metropolis—an honorary premium for his dissertation on the 
Hyosciamus niger (of Linnzus)—This was the Harveian prize. 
About three years ago he received the prize (the first having been 
Jost.) It consists of a superb quarto edition of the works of Wil- 
liam Harvey, elegantly bound and gilt: on the fly leaf of which 


is the following inscription in manuscript, and signed by the elder 
Br. Duncan. 


Hanc ingenii mercedem 
zquo jure decretam 
Viro generoso Benjamini Smith Barton, Pennsylvaniensi: 
Propter egregiam dissertationem 
de Hyosciamo nigro, 
publice tradendam curabat 
Sodalitas Edinensis Filiorum /sculapii, 
esto solemni in Harveii honorem instituto, 
Pridie Idus Aprilis 
1787. 


Andreas Duncan, senr. a secret. 


While Dr. Barton was in London in the first part of the year 
1787, he published a little tract entitled “ Observations on some 
parts of Natural History: to which is prefixed an account of some 
considerable vestiges of an ancient date, which have been dis- 
covered in different parts of North America.” This was the first 
work he ever published. Although in this little book the Dr. evinced 
much ingenuity anda laudable spirit of research in relation tothe an- 
tiquities of his native country, the work is evidently the perform- 
ance of a young writer, and, in fact, the author was then only in 
the twenty-second year of his age: besides, it was written under 
the pressure of bodily infirmity, occasioned by ill health, and amidst 
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many discouraging circumstances. Indeed, he soon regretted the 
‘ premature’ publication of the work; for he candidly acknowledged 
its deficiencies, within a few months after its appearance. Speak- 
ing of it, ina letter of the 29th of Sept. 1787,“I am already 
ashamed of many parts of it; and I am confident my language has 
made you smile. But perhaps an apology may be urged in my 
behalf: the subject is entirely new, and the work was written at a 
time when the mind was in that fickle and inconstant state, so fre- 
quently the attendant arid consequence of disease. Notwithstand- 
ing all its imperfections, I am not sorry that I have given the 
work tothe public: I have at least the credit of having directed 
the attention of the world to a curious and interesting inquiry— 
but peculiarly so toan American. You will say, my hypotheses 
are fuerile and crude; but can they be more so than the hypothe- 
ses of antiquaries on most subjects?—I think not. You will also 
say I should have suffered my work to lie on the shelf for a 
few years; but then the facts I have given to the world would 
have been all this time unknown.” These frank confessions of 
faults do honour to a young author, more espccially, toone who af- 
terwards acquired so much literary fame as the late Professor 
Barton. They are introduced on this occasion, as a Jaudable ex- 
ample of candour, in a man of grcat intellectual powers—as one 
worthy of being imitated by all young authors too tenacious of 
their own opinions. Yet after all, the book in question, is by no 
means so deficient in merit, as its author, himself, seemed to con- 
sider it. Onthe contrary, it does credit toso young a writer. 

For reasons which he communicated to his brother by a let- 
ter dated at London, the 2d of February, 1789, Dr. Barton chose 
to obtain his medical diploma from the celebrated German uni- 
versity, founded by George II, at Gottingen, in the duchy of 
Brunswick, rather than to apply for one which he was entitled to 
receive, from the university of Edinburgh. With these reasons, 
there might, perhaps, have been blended some degree of dissatis- 
faction with the deportment of two of the professors in the medi- 
cal school of the latter, towards him; one of these, to whom on his 
arrival at Edinburgh he presented a highly recommendatory let- 
ter from his preceptor in medicine, professor Shippen—never 
showed him the slightest attention; and the conduct of the other 
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was, as he conceived, reprehensible for a similar cause. Yet, while 
he acknowledged with gratitude and a commendable pride, the 
very polite and friendly attention with which he was honoured by 
all the other professors, it can scarcely be doubted that circum- 
stances of this nature would have increased—if they did not origi- 
nally excite, in the mind of a young man of quick sensibility, those 
unpleasant sensations which he then experienced. But however 
this may have been, certain it is, that he determined to graduate 





at Gottingen. , 

After an absence of somewhat more than three years, Dr. 
Barton returned to Philadelphia. 

His well known abilities, introduced him speedily into 
notice, and soon after he began to get into some practice asa 
physician. By his reputation, too, for attainments in natural sci- 
ence, he acquired literary and academick honours, at a period of 
life when, in ordinary cases, the conferring of such would be 
deemed premature; for soon after his return to America, he was 
chosen a member of the American Philosophical Society in this 
city, of which he became on the Ist of Jan. 1802, one of the vice- 
presidents, an office he continued to hold till the day of his death. 
From the first period of his election to membership of this society, 
he became one of its most active, as he was one of its most intelligent 
members. The printed transactions of the society are evidences 
of this. They contain many papers on various subjects relating 
to natural science, from his pen. 

In the year 1789, the trustees of the College of Philadel- 
phia instituted a professorship of natural history and botany, which 
was conferred on Dr. Barton, then only twenty-four years of age. 
Dr. Kuhn had previously to this delivered some courses of lec- 
tures on botany, but natural history had never before been taught. 
Dr. Barton then was the first lecturer on natural history in Phila- 
delphia, and, so far as I know, the first teacher of natural science 
in the cis-atlantic world. This appointment was confirmed to him 
in the year 1791, on the incorporation of the college with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Dr. Barton, at the period of his death, 
had held this professorship for the space of six-and-twenty years. 

About five years after Dr. Barton was appointed professor of 
natural history and botany, viz. at the close of the year 1795, Dr. 
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Samuel Powell Griffiths, who is still living, and a respectable 


practitioner of medicine of the society of Friends in this city, inti- 
mated his intention of resigning the professorship of materia me- 
dica in the university, some time in the course of the winter. 

To this chair Dr. Barton was shortly after appointed, be- 
ing then but just turned of thirty years of age, and having been 
professor of natural history and botany near six years. And 
here, gentlemen, degins and rests the high professional reputa- 
tion of Dr. Barton in medicine. To the important lectures on this 
subject, continued by him till the period when the loss of one of the 
great pillars of this medical school afforded him an opportunity of@ 
translation to the vacant chair of the practice of physick, is entirely 
attributable the present conspicuous elevation of the materia me- 
dica professorship in this university. Those who have attended 
the lectures of the late professor on this point of medical science, 
can bear honourable and powerful testimony in favour of their im- 
portance, their learning, their usefulness; and it is no small cir- 
cumstance in favour of the exertions of his successor in this chair, 
that we hear nothing of its reputation being in any degree deterio- 
rated, although the present incumbent succeeded to it under cir- 
cumstances of a very discouraging, nay, almost overwhelming 
nature. 

I have just hinted that Dr. Barton was translated from the 
chair of materia medica to the practical chair, relative to whick 
it is necessary to make a few remarks. From the preceding 
sketch of Dr. Barton’s character, you will not be long in conclu- 
ding that he was a man of high ambition. The factis so. He 
possessed this passion in relation to matters of literary reputation 
and science, in a most exalted degree. He had long viewed the 
splendour of professor Rush’s deserved elevation in the paths of 
medical science, with emotions that could not but stimulate him te 
more vigorous and continued exertions to equal his fame. Let me 
add too, whatever may be thought generally to the contrary, he 
did that gréat man ample justice in his unreserved conversations 


respecting his literary and medical career. 

Can it then be deemed unnatural, and will you not expect 
to hear, that upon the death of professor Rush, Dr. Barton be- 
came desirous of filling his chair? He accordingly applied for it, 
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and was appointed some few months after the decease of his learn- 
ed predecessor. This chair he held in conjunction with that of 
natural history and botany, till the day of his death. It was, how- 
ever, his intention, had he lived, to resign the latter, perhaps 
about this time. He believed that the duties of a lecturer on na- 
tural history and botany required all the fire, the zeal, the bodily 
and laborious exertions of a young man. The energy and fer- 
vour he had once shown in teaching those branches, he believed 
himself no longer capable of, neither did he wish to substitute for 
the necessary perambulatory excursions with his botanical class 
(which had been always frequent) the tame and uninstructive 
lectures of an old, and, what is an inevitable consequence, of a 
closet teacher.—He well knew that demonstrative branches, like 
those of natural history, could neither be faithfully taught nor pro- 
perly elucidated by a man whose age naturally made him prone 
to the more inactive pursuits of life. He had been eminent as a 
teacher of those sciences, because he was young and active—when 
he became older he was unwilling to detract from his well-earned 
reputation. Besides these motives, he had determined to devote 
the remainder of his life to the more important chair to which he 
had succeeded. 

These declarations were an earnest of that assiduous appli- 
cation to the duties of his new chair which he certainly paid 
with, to him, a fatal degree of faithfulness and labour. His consti- 
tution had been worn down by reiterated fits of irregular gout; and 
a recent as well as severe attack of hzemoptisis, had left him even 
but a remnant of that trembling and precarious health which for 
years before had been his companion. As no sickness could tame 
the vivid flashes of his mind, ever active, restless, and engaged, 
his hours of pain were continually aggravated by an attention to his 
studies and the duties of his chair. Nature was not equal to the 
task imposed on her. And as she ever returns in sickness and 
in disease the hours which are purloined by active minds, from her 
customary and necessary rest, Dr. Barton soon perceived the per- 
nicious consequences of his midnight and injudicious toils. That 
his efforts to support the reputation of the university curtailed his 
existence I firmly believe. He had delivered but two courses of 


lectures in the practical chair, when his increasing ill health for- 
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ced him to have recourse to the last resort to renovate his consti- 
tution: I mean a sea voyage. He accordingly embarked for 
France in the month of April 1815, and returned by the way of 
England in November following, not benefitted by his too hasty 
travel and return. 

The primary disease of doctor Barton was unquestionably 
hereditary gout, of an irregular form, which assailed him in very 
early life, having had, as I have before mentioned, some violent 
arthitick symptoms while a student at Edinburgh. About three 
years ago he was attacked, during the night, with violent hamop- 
usis. The discharge of blood was copious, and attended with 
considerable pain in the breast. This alarming symptom, indi- 
cating the approach of a more serious disorder, appearing in a 
constitution feeble, enervated, and worn down by study and the 
gout, could not fail of producing anticipations of a fatal conse- 
quence in the mind of a physician. Accordingly, Dr. Barton 
dated his approaching death from this event. His prediction was 
subsequently verified: for certain it is he never after enjoyed 
even the scanty portion of health that had before been his lot. 
He had afterwards other attacks of spitting of blood, and for 
a long time purulent expectoration, cough, and even hectick 
flushes occasionally; insomuch that he was inclined himself to 
believe, and his friends who heard his complaints, and witnessed 
their effects, believed—that a pulmonary affection had at length 
supervened. It was in this state of health that he devoted his 
labours to the writing and preparation necessary to fit himself for 
the new chair he had been appointed to; and, as I have before 
hinted, these labours doubtless accelerated his death. It was also 
in this state of health, after more serious indisposition, during the 
preceding winter, that he embarked last spring for Europe, with 
how little real benefit, or even melioration of his malady, I have 
already stated. Previous to his departure he had many symp- 
toms of hydrothorax, and this disease, in fact, proved the imme- 
diate cause of his death. After his arrival at New York he was 
violently affected with the distressing symptoms of this disease, 
and his life for three wecks was despaired of. He was spared 
however to reach his home in this city, and after a protraction of 


this indulgence of Heaven long enough to receive the visits of al! 
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his relations and friends, near to him, as well as of most of his 
medical brethren of this city, he expired suddenly in the bosom 
of his family on the morning of the nineteenth day of December 
last. He was in fact found dead in his bed. His wife, three hours 
before, had seen him unusually tranquil in his sleep. He seemed 
io have a strong presentiment of his approaching dissolution on 
the evening preceding his decease: for he requested, contrary to 
his usual custom, that his physician, professor Wistar, should 
not be admitted to him that night, and refused to have the friction 
of his legs continued, intimating by his manner his conviction that 
neither medical advice, nor any remedies, could any longer be of 
service to him. He possessed his mental faculties, if not wholly 
unimpaired, at least unusually active and correct, till the last 
moment that he spoke. Three days before his death he wrote a 
memoir on anew genus of plants, named in honour of him, and 
requested me to make a drawing of one of the species to accom- 
pany it. This I did, and at the next meeting of the Philosophical 
Seciety, I read this memoir for him. It will of course make its 
appearance in the next printed volume‘of that society’s transac- 
tions, and must always be viewed as a memento of his wonderful 
activity of mind, which continued its operations for the elucidation 
of science even to the last day or two of his life—and this too in 
the midst of disease, of pain, and of sorrow. 

Such was the event that has bereaved the cause of American 
science of its ablest, its truest, and its most substantial advocate— 
its most substantial, for reasons I shall now state. Dr. Barton, 
in the commencement of his career, was not only indigent, but 
eppressed. He continued his exertions, however, undismayed by 
poverty, and unintimidated by enemies. And to those who know 
more intimately than it would be proper to state in this memoir, 
the struggles he made in early life through the most discouraging, 
nay appalling influence of want, added to the direful ravages of 
disease,—his subsequent elevation appears astonishing. His 
publick lectures, and his various works, the rich harvest of his 
meritorious exertions, soon relieved him from the pressure of in- 
digence, and the mental uneasiness, nay, sometimes distraction, 
that supervenes upon it. He whose mental exertions survive such 
a fate, and who perseveres through it, is not, believe me, a eam- 
mon man! 
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Among the first objects of his attention, when he obtained 
the means of realizing it, was exploring the ex‘ensive wilds of our 
countrv, to cull the rich and unknown treasures, particularly among 
the vegetable productions, which he believed were there; and to 
obtain information respecting every curious and useful subject of 
natural history, that invited the attention of the naturalist. Una- 
ble, from his professional engagements, to travel himself, and 
search out these curious spoils, he employed the talents of others, 
whom taste may have qualified, while their circumstances inca- 
pacitated them for such pursuits. To these he afforded, liberally, 
the requisite funds, and necessary infermation. ‘The only remu- 
neration Dr. Barton received for these unequivocal demonstra- 
tions of his love for science, were the acquisition to himself and 
others, of useful and novel information, and the thanks and ac- 
knowledgments of those who were the subjects of his liberality. 

The ardent thirst for literary fame, which strongly marked 
the character of Professor Barton through life, rendered him a 
most indefatigable student from his earliest youth. He read much, 
wrote a great deal, and contemplated nature with unceasing atten- 
tion. His numerous publications afford, of themselves, sufficient 
proofs of an uncommon degree of industry: but besides these, he 
was long engaged in collecting materials for other works, and 
preparing some for the press; all of which, it is greatly to be re- 
gretted, will now probably be lost to the world. 

Amidst his professional avocations, which were numerous— 
the duties of his station, as a medical teacher, which were ardu- 
ous—and a considerable portion of his time that was occupied in 
keeping up an epistolary correspondence with distinguished men 
of science, as well in the old world as in his own country—amidst 
all these occupations, it is a matter of surprise, that he could have 
found a sufficiency of leisure for his multitudinous pursuits in lite- 
rature and science: and the more especially when it is taken into 
view, that he was frequently impeded in these pursuits by the pri- 
vation of health. 

Natural history and botany were his favourite studies, and in 
his investigation of these branches of science, he made a conspicu- 


ous figure. He employed much research, respecting the origin 
of the tribes and nations of America, on which subject he has, lam 
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persuaded, left many valuable manuscript materials. He was fond 
of investigating what may be termed the antiquities of this coun- 
try; and particularly interested in zoological inquiries. 

He was a skeptick in matters of science, depending on human 
testimony—in fact, his incredulity was astonishing. He upheld 
the value of skepticism in his lectures—and in one of his publica- 
tions he thus expresses himself: “ Credulity is the most injurious 
feature in the character of the naturalist, as well as of the histori- 
an. Its influence, in one individual, is often felt and propagated 
through many ages. Unfortunately, too, it has been the vice of 
naturalists, or those who have touched on questions relative to na- 
tural history.’ 

The genius of Dr. Barton was of the highest grade: it was 
vapid, comprehensive, and brilliant inthe extreme. He was well 
aware of the inefficacy and fruitlessness however, of its unaided 
efforts—he did not rely therefore on the native powers of his mind 
alone, great as they were, but applied himself closely to the avo- 
cations of the closet. He was not onlya man of extraordinary 
industry, but of quick perception, and various information. His 
genius prompted him to conceive with celerity all the varied and 
diverse relations of those subjects, to which the bent of his mind 
more particularly attached him—he was therefore, a rapid writer. 
He possessed a memory remarkably, nay extraordinarily tena- 
eious and faithful, particularly with respect to facts and chronolo- 
sical events. He never forgot what he once determined to re- 
member, hence he read with great advantage; and though his 
reading was always desultory, irregular, and to all appearance 
hasty—he was able to make the most profitable use of it. He 
possessed a good judgment, much imagination, and a taste for the 
fine arts. He was indeed a man of uncommon genius and exccl- 
lent professional talents. 

As a medical teacher, he was eloquent, instructive, and when 
occasion called for it, quite pathetick. His yoice was good, though 
attenuated, penetrating, and sometimes rather sharp—his cnuncia- 
tion clear and distinct—his pronunciation constrained, and his 
emphasis, owing to his remarkable kind of punctuation, and a de- 
sire to be perspicuously understood, was studied, forced, and often 
inappropriate. [In his Jectures, his diction was cacophonus and 
unpleasant. 
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As a writer, he is ingenious, rich in facts, profound in re- 
search, and always abounding in useful information. He wanted, 
however, in a great degree, a talent for generalizing. Hence his 
various works are characterized by an egregious want of method, 
or perspicuous arrangement. His style, it must be confessed, is 
always diffuse, inclegant, and frequently tautological. As he never 
corrected what he once wrote, or at least but rarely, these defects 
in his composition were the natural consequences of his vehemence 
in writing. His punctuation is truly remarkable, and, for a man 
ef his discernment and extensive reading, singularly incorrect. 

As a physician, he discovered a mind quick in discriminating 
diseases, skilful in the application of appropriate remedies, 
though he certainly was a very cautious if not timid practitioner. 
No man read more extensively on the subject of diseases—in fact 
he was deeply versed in pathological knowledge, derived from 
books. As however his medical practice was never very exten- 
sive, his practical observations delivered in his lectures were stri- 
kingly marked with the evidences of overweening caution. Hence 
he recommended to his pupils, and always employed himself, unu- 
sually small doses of medicine. He was however in the main, an 
observing and intelligent practitioner, and was remarkably assidu- 
ous in his attentions, and soothing in his behaviour to his patients. 

In figure he was tall, and exceedingly well formed; in mid- 
dle life he might be considered as having been handsome. His 
physiognomy was strongly expressive of intelligence, and his eye 
was remarkably fine and penetrating. 

In temperament he was irritable and even cholerick. His 
spirits were irregular, his manners consequently variable, impetu- 
ous, vehement. These repeated vacillations between equanimity 
and depression, were generally owing tothe sudden and repeated 
attacks of his continual earthly companion—irregular gout. 

In familiar conversation he was often elegant, remarkably fa- 
cetious, but never witty. 

Asa parent, he was kind, tender and indulgent, to a fault. 

He possessed some high virtues; among the most elevated of 
them, was his unaffected love of country. Indeed, his patriotick 
feelings were not only strong, but frequently expressed with un- 
reserved warmth. He always spoke with extreme impatience of 
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the arrogance of pretending foreigners of the literary grade, too 
many of whom resort to our country, being nothing in their own, 
and perpetually insult us by their vain and insufferable denuncia- 
tions of our claims to national genius, talents and learning. 

Such, gentlemen, was the late Professor Barton! May not 
such aman betruly called great? Before he had completed the 
fiftieth year of his age, the world was deprived of his talents—his 
country, more particularly, of his usefulness, and his family of a 
kind and affectionate protector. While the exit of so ardent a 
lover of the pursuits of science has given serious occasion to its 
remaining votaries to deplore his loss, may we net hope that they 
will emulate his talents and his worth! 


ee 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE FIRST OF APRIL, OR ALL FOOL’S DAY. 


While April morn her Folly’s throne exalts; 
While Dob calls Nell, and laughs because she halts; 
While Nell meets Tom, and says his tail is loose, 
And laughs in turn and calls poor Tom a goose; 
Let us, my Muse, through Folly’s harvest range, 
And glean some moral into Wisdom’s grange. 
Verses on Several Occasions, London, 1782. 


A custom, says “ The Spectator,” prevails every where among 
us on the first of April, when every body strives to make as many 
fools as he can. The wit chiefly consists in sending persons on 
what are called sleeveless errands, for the History of Eve’s Moe- 
ther, for pidgeon’s milk, with similar ridiculous errands. He takes 
no notice of the rise of this singular kind of anniversary. 

The French too have their All Fool’s Day, and call the per- 
son imposed upon, an 4fril fish, “ poison d’Avril.” Bellenger, 
in his French proverbs, endeavours at the following explanation 
of this custom: the word foison, he contends, is corrupted through 
the ignorance of the people from “ passion;” and length of time has 
almost totally defaced the original intention, which was to com- 
memorate the passion of our Saviour. That took place about this 
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time of the year, and as the Jews sent the son of man backwards 
and forwards to mock and torment him, i. e. from Annas to Caia- 
phas, from him to Pilate, from Pilate to Herod, and thence again 
to Pilate, this ridiculous or rather impious custom took its rise, 
by which we send about from one place to another such persons 
as we think proper objects of our ridicule. Such is Bellenger’s 
explanation. 

There is nothing, hardly, says the author of the essay to re- 
trieve the ancient Celtic, that will bear a clearer demonstration, 
than that the primitive christians, by way of conciliating the pa- 
gans to a better worship, humoured-their prejudices by yielding 
to a conformity of names, and even of customs, where they did 
not essentially interfere with the fundamentals of the gospel doc- 
trine. This was done in order to quiet their possession, and to 
secure their tenure: an admirable expedient, and extremely fit in 
those barbarous timesto prevent the people from returning to their 
old religion. Among these, in imitation of the Roman Saturnalia, 
was the Festum Fatuorum, when part of the jollity of the season 
wasa burlesque election ofamock pone,mock cardinals, mock bish- 
ops, attended with a thousand ridiculous and indecent ceremonies, 
gambols, and antics, such as singing and dancing in the churches, 
in lewd attitudes, to ridiculous anthems, ail allusively to the ex- 
ploded pretensions of the Druids, whom these sports were calcu- 
lated to expose to scorn and derision. 

This feast of fools, he continues, had its designed effect; and 
contributed, perhaps, more to the extermination of those heathens 
than all the collateral aid of fire and sword, neither of which were 


spared in the persecution of them. The continuance of customs, 


especially droll ones, which suit the gross taste of the multitude, 
after the original cause of them has ceased, is a great, but no un- 
common absurdity. 

The epithet o/d foods (in the northern and old English auld) 
does not ill accord with the pictures of Druids which have been 
transmitted tous. The united appearance of wisdom, age, and sanc- 
tity, which these ancient priests assumed, doubtless contributed 


in no small degree to the deception of the peopie. The christian 
teachers, in their labours to undeceive the fettered multitudes, 
would probably spare no pains to puil off the masks from these 
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venerable hypocrites, and point out to their converts that age was 
not always synonymous with wisdom; that youth was not the pe- 
culiar period of folly; and that together with young, there were 
old fools. 

Should the above be considered as a forced interpretation, it 
can be offered in apology that, in joining the scattered fragments 
that survive the mutilation of ancient customs, we must be for- 
ziven if all the parts are not found clusely to agree. Little of 
the means of conjecture has been transmitted to us; and that lit- 
tle can only be eked out by conjecture. 

In poor Robin’s almanae for 1760 there is a metrical descrip- 
tion of the modern fooleries on the first of April, with an open 
avowal of ignorance as to the origin: 


The first of April some do say, 

Is set apart for all.fools day; 

But why the people call it so, 

Nor I, nor they themselves do know 

But on this day are people sent 

On purpose for pure Merriment; 

And though the day is known before, 

Yet frequently there is great store 

Of these forgetfuls to be found, 

Who’re sent to dance Moll Dixron’s round, 
And, having tried each shop and stall, 
And disappointed at them all, 

At last some tells them of the cheat, 
Then they return from the pursuit, 

And straightway home with shame they run, 
And others laugh at what is done. 

iut *tis a thing to be disputed, 

Which is the greatest fool reputed, 
The man that innocently went, 
Or he that him design’dly sent. 


In Ward’s * War of the Elements,” London 1708, in his epi- 


taph on the French prophet, who was to make his resurrection en 
the 25th of May, he says, 


O’ th’ first of April had the scene been laid, 
I should have laugh’d to’ve seen the living made 
Such April fools and blockheads by the dead. 
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Goldsmith, in his Vicar of Wakefield, speaks of rustics who 
showed their wit on the Ist of April. 

So, in “ The First of April, or Triumphs of Folly,’ London, 
1797: 


*T was on the morn when April doth appear, 
And wets the primrose with its maiden tear; 
*T was on the morn when laughing Folly rules, 
And calls her sons around and dubs them fools, 
Bids them be bold, some untried path explore, 
And do such deeds as fools ne’er did before.— 


See the World No. 10, for some pleasant remarks on this sub- 
ject, supposed to be from the pen of lord Orford. See a forced con- 
jecture on the origin of this custom, which is scarcely worth copy- 
ing, in the fifty-third Gentleman’s Magazine, for July 1783. There 
is another vague guess in the British Apollo, London, 1708, which 
is ridiculed in a subsequent part of the same work; but I dare not 
transcribe cither. 

T. Row, which is well known as the zom de guerre of the 
venerable Dr. Pegge, accounts for it in this way. The year for- 
merly began as to some purposes, and in some respects, on the 25th 
of March, which was supposed to be the incarnation of our Lord; 
and it is certain that the commencement of the new year, at what- 
ever time that was supposed to be, was always esteemed a high 
festival. Now great festivals were usually attended with an oc- 
tave (Gent. Mag. 1762. p. 568.) that is, they were wont to conti- 
nue eight days, of which the first and last were the principal; and 
you will find the first of April is the octave of the 25th March, and 
the close or ending, consequently, of that feast, which was both 
the festival of the annunciation and of the new year. Hence as I 
take it, it became a day of extraordinary mirth and festivity, espe- 
cially among the lower sorts, who are apt to pervert and make 
bad use of institutions, which at first might be very laudable in 
themselves. 

The custom prevails in Sweden, as we learn from Toreen’s 
voyage to China. In Lisbon, as we are informed by Mr. Southey 
(Letters from Spain and Portugal p. 497) they play the fool on the 
Sunday and Monday preceding Lent. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE AMERICAN LOUNGER—No. 502 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


Upon returning to my study, after my initiation into the can- 
federacy of men of letters, who have united for the purpose of 
amusing the lovers of polite literature, the nature of the pledge 
of co-operation which I had just given, led me into a train of re- 
flections, on the different writers. who have successively adorned 
the English language by periodical papers. The ready finger of 
memory pointed to the illustrious names of Steele, Addison, 
Johnson, and others, whose performances are the models of our 
infant and the companions of our riper years. While I was pur- 
suing this interesting train of recollections, I insensibly found 
myself within a spacious edifice, divided into apartments, which 
seemed to be occupied by a multitude of inhabitants. 

Upon entering the first apartment which presented itself, I 

discovered a person who was busily employed in painting. The 
productions of his fertile pencil were numerous and diversified. 
He seemed to draw from nature only; and so far as I could form 
an opinion from his first essays, he began without the advantage 
of precedent or instruction. The style and colouring of these was 
irregular, and in the disposition or grouping of his different ob- 
jects there was an appearance of irregularity and confusion. The 
manners of the times, satire, politics, wars, and gallantry were all 
mingled together in the composition of a single piece. But he 
gradually became more perfect, and his later works were much 
more finished and unique. His appearance displayed a genius to 
invent and a capacity to execute, without much preparation: but 
his works showed rudeness and haste, and I was of opinion, that 
he would have succeeded much better, had he lived after those 
who pursued the same track as himself. 

Leaving this person, I passed into an adjoining apartment, 
where I found another, engaged in a similar employment. I was 
informed, that the door between the two rooms always stood open, 
and that the friendly artists maintained an uninterrupted inter- 
course, consulting each other cn their labours, and sometimes 
assisting in the same picture. } 
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The room was light and airy: it was built in the attic taste, 
and remarkable for the simplicity and neatness of its decorations. 
It was hung round with numerous specimens of the skill of the 
artist: in them were displayed many different subjects: but his 
chief object seemed to be to delineate the manners of the age in 
which he lived. There was a light gayety in his manner, mingled 
with a decorum and chasteness which increased the pleasure of the 
Seholder, the longer he viewed the pictures. I was not, at first, 
surprised or delighted; but the calm soberness of the shades in- 
sensibly stole over my mind, and I felt, that the oftener 1 inspected 
them, the more their fascination increased. In short, they seemed 
to possess that magical charm which bids defiance to the powers 
of description or imitation, but which irresistibly rivets the atten- 
tion, and raps the beholder in a pleasing and tranquil admiration. 

{t was with difficulty that I tore myself from the contempla- 
tion of these enchanting pieces, to survey the master. He was en- 
gaged ina small piece, similar in size to many others which were 
hung round the room. His pencil moved with ease and rapidity, and 
it seemed that he did but copy from an abundance of distinct images 
with which his mind was stored. The first strokes of his pencil 
were so vivid and faithful to the design, that he seldom retouched 
his lights and shades, and when he did, I thought that his correc- 
tions were not improvements. What he gained in polish he lost 
in animation, and, if possible, the hues of the original draft were 
the richest and most captivating. 

In his features I beheld the sober dignity of the philosopher 
mingled with the cheerful graces of the courticr. He appeared to 
be qualified to teach wisdom to princes, while the charms of his 
manner rendered the most solemn advice agreeable to the un- 
learned and the ignoble. Devoid of all affectation or reserve, he 
made his pictures more pleasing by throwing into them many little 
tints of his own character and thoughts; and he had the peculiar 
art of making that egotism which we condemn in others, a source 
of new pleasure and fascination. 

I left these enchanting scenes with regret, which was increas- 
ed by a despair of finding others so delightful. Through a long 
coiridor, which was directly opposite, I discovered another cham- 
ber, to which I immediately repaired. 
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This was, in every respect, different from that which I had 
just quitted. The ornaments of the room, though chiselled and 
polished, with the most classical taste, exhibited a Gothic magni- 
ficence which inspired the mind with sensations of awe and reve- 
rence. The pictures partook of the same character. Their sub- 
jects were gloomy, and the master seemed to have aimed at show- 
ing his power in depicting scenes of melancholy and darkness. 
They were, however, wrought with such inimitable force and 
correctness, that the most prying connoisseur could not detect a 
fault. I admired the splendid genius of the painter, and the vast 
extent, boldness, and grandeur of his pencil, which left nothing, 
scarcely, untouched, and which ornamented whatever it did touch: 
yet I could not avoid being overcome with a gloominess of mind, 
a sadness of soul, according with the views before me; and | felt 
myself disposed to sit down and weep over the miseries of hu- 
manity. 

My attention, however, was withdrawn from this contempla- 
tion by the remarkable appearance of their author, who was cloth- 
ed in a suit of sable velvet. With a stern countenance he was 
taking from his gloomy pallet a shade of deep black, for the pic- 
ture before him. His face wore an air of grandeur, tinctured with 
melancholy: but it was overcast with a magisterial severity, which 
made me hesitate to approach him. In strongly marked lines I 
saw wisdom, learning, and sage counsels written on his brow, but 
accompanied with a forbidding mien, which repressed my curio- 
sity, and inspired repugnance and fear. 

Ah! I exclaimed, here are fit resorts for those who despond 
4 spirit, and seek companions in melancholy—for the misanthrope 
who wants arguments to justify his hatred of mankind, and for 
those who are too happy, if any such exist; whose joy requires to 
be checked in its fleeting career—but virtue may certainly ven- 
ture to wear a more attractive garb; and I prefer courting her 
when her countenance is irradiated by the smiles of cheerfulness, 
and decent pleasures attend her footsteps. 

His room was filled with a train of sycophants, both male and 
‘cmale. Some of them were flattering his vanity, in strains of ful- 
some adulation, which he sometimes repressed with indignant 
contempt, and again received with eager attention; while others 
were gratifying the curiosity of his visiters by narrating the events 
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of his life. As soon as he received any money for his pictures, T 
observed that it was instantly distributed among the blind and the 
needy, and that when this resource was exhausted, he gave them 
sketches of designs, to exchange for food. His mind appeared to 
be enlarged and invigorated by long habits of contemplation and 
inquiry. His vigorous intellect and insatiable curiosity had sup- 
plied him with an abundant store of knowledge, which he freely 
imparted to younger painters, who listened to him with that undi- 
minished attention which is due to the precepts of oracular wis- 
dom. His conversation with these persons alternately displayed 
the most brilliant scintillations of wit, the habitual piety of the 
religious, the gloomy superstition of the weak, and the awful 
dread of death of the wicked. His studies, I understood, were de- 
sultory and irregular, and from the rapidity with which his hand 
passed over the canvass, it was evident that he could ramble with 
ease from,images the most near and familiar to the display of ob- 
jects the most remote and profound. Owing to his habits of close 
attention, his eye-sight was imperfect, but his hand was so accu- 
rate, that he scarcely ever retouched his pictures. 

Quitting a scene which agitated my mind with emotions the 
most various and conflicting, I passed through many other rooms 
which were filled with inferior artists, who were sedulously em- 
ployed in the same manner as those whom I have described: but 
the impressions which their labours made upon my mind were too 
feeble and indistinct to enable me to recollect their peculiar cha- 
‘acters. Their works, in general, were but imitations of the great 
men whose rooms I had visited. 

The fate of these performances was different. Some of them 
occasionally approached the originality and ease of the first artist 
whom I have described, the magic neatness and perspicuity ef the 
second, and the force and correctness of the third; and their co- 
lours possessed a durability, which seemed to promise an equal 
immortality to their ambition. The pictures of others were bril- 
liant and glowing at first, but they faded after a time, and at length 
vanished so entirely, that no trace of the outline remained upon 
the canyass.—Fired with the example of the great artists before 
me, and enraptured by the prospect of the perennial fame which 
they had acquired, I exclaimed with enthusiastic fervour, 

AND I ALSO WILL BE A PAINTER! 
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Instantly seizing a pallet and brush, I proceeded to fill up a va 
cant canvass which stood before me. I completed the picture, and 
was attentively waiting to see the effects of time upon my colours, 
when the rays of the morning sun darted through my curtains, 
and dissipated the illusions of slumber. 

Iam delighted to recognise, in the ensuing epistle, the pen of 
an old associate. Our cousin and ally, Oliver the Fourth, must de- 
rive no slight degree of confidence from the alacrity which the 
friends of his ancestor have displayed, in the transmission of their 
adhesions. 

Fie on’t! Oh, fie! ’tis an unweeded garden, 
That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely —SHAK®PEARE. 

“© What a miserable world is this!” is an exclamation of such 
every day occurrence, that while there are few whose acquaint- 
ance with the unhappiness of others is so limited as to exempt 
them from the necessity of often hearing it, there are, perhaps, 
still fewer whose condition is so enviable as to dispose them al- 
ways to dispute its truth. Though frequently the disgusting off- 
spring of morbid sentiment, querulous discontent, or whining 
affectation, it is sometimes known to escape the lips of those who 
are wise enough to know, that “ man is born to trouble, as the 
sparks fly upwards,” and virtuous enough to be sensible that it is 
their duty to sustain the calamities of the world with the fortitude 
that becomes “a brave man struggling with the storms of fate.’’ It 
is so true, too, that “* Misery loves company,” that even the best of 
us will sometimes derive consolation from the reflection, that this 
is indeed “ a miserable world,’’ in which even the happiest children 
of prosperity know their moments of ennui, grief, or despondency, 
when they will feel disposed to confess, with Solomon, that “ all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

It is remarkable that these truths, whose force the experi- 
ence of almost every one renders it impossible to escape, should 
not have a greater influence than they are known to have, upor 
many of the vices with which the world abounds. 


Oh! for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
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Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful or successful war, 

Might never reach me more. My ear is pained, 
My soul is sick, with every day’s report 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled. 
There is no fiesh in man’s obdurate heart, 

He does not feel for man.” 

So sang the melancholy author of the Task, and not without 
reason. The miseries, however, of which Cowper complains, are 
not those which now engage our attention, so much as those more 
domestic vices, and particularly that kind of selfishness so com- 
mon in the world, that makes most of us, so long as we ourselves 
are comfortable, indifferent to the unhappiness of those around 
us; even of those whose connection with us by the ties of dood, 


Ffriendshipfi, or humanity, creates a peculiar claim upon our sym- 


pathy, and our insensibility to which almost compels us to believe, 
that 





The nat’ral bond 
Of brotherhood is severed as the flax 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

Amidst the greater miseries to which the poet alludes, there 
is yet something to be found of consolation to the nobler feelings 
of our nature. Even amidst the “ death-shade” of those momen- 
tous vices which generate contentions and wars between the na- 
tions of the earth, we are gratified by the spectacle of one heart 
and soul pervading so many thousands of beings, and urging them, 
in despite of every mimor consideration, and in contempt of all 
personal dangers and sufferings, to one great, common, and glo- 
rious object. In the picture of nations contending for their glory, 
honour, or salvation, the slighter shades ef human littleness are 
sunk in the dazzling brightness of the loftiest feelings that swell 
the heart. The holy enthusiasm of patriotic devotion, the ardent 
aspirations after fame, and “ longings after immortality,” are then 
predominant emotions, while deeds of chivalry and high renown 
are the only actions that engage attention. 

But, when “ War has smoothed his wrinkled front,” in the still- 
ness of peace and tranquillity, and civil life, when, no longer intent 
upon a common interest, and animated only by the desire of indi- 
vidual advantage, we are left at leisure to contemplate each other’s 
condition, it is then that the “ miseries of the world,” of which we 
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now complain, and among which selfishness has so conspicuous an 
agency, are most seen and felt. The narrow sphere of domestic 
pursuits, in which each individual, occupied only by the paltry 
round of his ewn gratifications, becomes a sort of little potentate 
in himself, actuated by allthe vulgar interests, without the nobler 
views that sway a nation’s conduct—this constitutes a picture, 
which, wanting the relief of the more elevated feelings of our 
nature, leaves us but too much at liberty to repose on those traits 
that “ make the world the wilderness it is.” Then, “ charity” is 
seen not only “ beginning,’ but too often ending “ at home;” “ and 
what is friendship but a name.” Generosity “is still an emptier 
sound,” and “ sympathy for another’s wo,” is reserved to bedew 
the pages of fictitious sorrow, or “ stream at theatre;”” while the 
duties of that religion, which commands us to “ love the Lord our 
God, with all our heart, and with all our soul, and with all our 
mind,’ and “ our neighbour as ourself,” and informs us, that “ on 
these two commandments hang all the law, and the prophets,” are 
supposed to be so abundantly complied with, as certainly to ins 
sure us a place in heaven, “ when we shall be under the absolute 
necessity of going there,” by the wretched, reluctant, formal con- 
tribution of our Sunday’s contingent to God and man. 

Now we have no doubt that all this will shock the tender sen- 
sibility, or excite the wrath, of many a “ lady fair,” or “ gentle 
knight,” since we believe that, though our state of society may not 
teem with the many-coloured follies of London or Paris, yet that it 
is old enough in vice, for these discourteous remarks to find many 
a reader of either sex, whose self-complacency will be insufficient 
to prevent their impertinent consciences from whispering to thems 
“the emperor means me.”” We, however, most solemnly disclaim 
all intention of personality, in any thing we have said, or may here- 
after say, though, according to the prescriptive right of all Specta- 
tors, Idlers, Ramblers, Loungers, &c. &c. to “ catch the manners 
living as they rise,” “ shoot folly as it flies,’’ and “ cleanse the foul 
body of the infected world,” we have no sort of objection to go so 
far, since “’tis our vocation,” as to say to all the world, “ Qui 
capit, ile facit.” 

We have heretofore condemned the fadit of complaining of 
the miseries of the world, because of its inefieacy, as we have 
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also all those complaints which proceed from mere affectation, dis- 
content, or a too refined sensibility, because of their injustice; nor 
do we indulge the hope, that those which spring from a better 
foundation will so far reform the world, as to banish from it the 
selfishness with which it abounds. Our own experience, however, 
satisfies us that the exclamation which constitutes the ground-work 
of these remarks, may sometimes be the honest expression of the 
sufferings of a noble heart, in no culpable way accessary to its own 
misfortunes. In such cases it is neither the fruit of “ envy, ha- 
tred, malice or uncharitableness” towards others, but merely the 
occasional, irrepressible effusion of real anguish of heart, as “ sighs 
and tears by nature grow on pain.” ‘To turn a deaf ear to such 
complaints, or to attempt to silence them by our authority, would 
be to furnish evidence against ourselves, of a worse opinion of the 
world, than even such accusations import. Bad as the world is, 
we are satisfied there are yet some noble hearts in it, that have 
many of God’s attributes stamped upon them; and should the at- 
tention of such be drawn by our feeble voice, towards the suffer- 
ings of many a kindred soul, we shall not have reason to lament 
either our credulity in believing in the existenoe of “ merit in dis- 
tress,” or our charity in supposing that there are many in “the 
world,” whose sympathy for their kind, is yet sufficient to redeem 


them from the charge of selfishness. 
CLARENDEL 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


DESCRIPTION OF ST. MICHAEL’S CAVE, IN THE ROCK OF 
GIBRALTAR. 


Extract fromthe journal of one of the officers of the army, encva- 
4 ; J } Ys E78 


ged in the late exfredition against Algicrs. 








—Tuis morning I set out in company with Mr. — 
and a young American gentleman residing at Gibraltar, to visit 
St. Michael’s cave, which is on the southern end of the rock. 
The day was excessively hot; and we had to ascend, as we had 
done the day before, by steep and rugged paths. When we had 
accomplished about half our journey, we came to a place of bu- 
rial belonging to the Jews—the grave-stones in which were cut in 
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- singular shapes and inscribed with Hebrew characters. After an 


; arduous ascent of an hour and a half we reached the mouth of the 
7 cave, which is about 1100 feet above the level of the sea. We 
: sat down for a few moments to cool ourselves beiore we ventured 


into its damp atmosphere, and to enjoy the extcisive prospect 

which the immense heights we had reached afforded us. We thea 
entered the cave, by an aperture of about 8 or 10 feet in diame- 

ter, descending at an angle of about 45 degrees. As we proceed- 
: ed, we found the passage gradually opening until it increased toa 

cavern of an immense size, and a most hideous appearance. The 

| : vault is hung with corruscations resembling icicles, of various si- 
zes, and of a thousand fantastic shapes. At the distance of about 
30 or 40 paces from the entrance, several passages present them- 
selves, branching off in different directions. ‘They are all rug- 
ved, difficult and dangerous; sometimes rising abruptly, at others 


at 


4 descending; in some places impeded by steep declivities, and at 


7 


K Bot 


others crossed by caverns of uniathomabie depth. We explored 
one of these passages for a short distance, but being unfortunately 


or 


not provided with lights, it soon became so dark that it was im- 
practicable to proceed further. Some years ago a British officer 
explored the cave to a distance (he says) of 300 yards, which was 


further than any other person had yet ventured. He left his watch 
and sword at the furthest limit of his discoveries, to be the prize 


ts ae 


F of any one who would venture to bring them out. 
oe Ihe inhabitants of Gibraltar have an idea, which by tradition 
appears to be of long standing, that the cave extends under the 


bed of the sea to the Barbary shore, where it has a vent, and be- 
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lieve that the monkies which are very numerous on the upper 
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part of the rock, first migrated thence through this passage, 
and still frequently use it for the purpose of visiting their mother 
ss country. They attempt to support this idea by a variety of sto- 
. ries and circumstances. Among others they relate a story of a 

monkey who was cropped ard marked in a particular mamner, set 

at liberty on the rock of Gibraltar, and afterwards caught ou 

Ape’s Hill in Africa. Be this as it may, I am assured from a re- 
spectable source, that it is a fact, that these animals which at some 
3 scasons are very humerous, at others entirely disappear; and as 
there is no other outlet Ly which they couid leave the rock, with- 
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out a pass from the commanding officer, they must either be hid- 
den in some of its cavities, or have gone for purposes best known 
to themselves, to the other continent. 


After leaving the cave we ascended the rock until we reach- 
ed its highest and most southern pinnacle. This peak is so narrow 
and the declivity of the rock so steep, that you may look down on 
either side to its base. A flat surface of about 20 fect has been 
levelled at the very summit, where there is a tower, called “ O’Ha- 
ra’s Folly,” from general O’Hara, by whom it was erected, part of 
which has been thrown down by a stroke of lightning. 

Here we enjoyed an extensive and sublime prospect. We 
saw at once, the straits of Caipe, the Mediterranean sea, the coast 
of Barbary, and the mountains of Grenada and Andalusia, “ lands 
of the dark eyed maid and dusky Moor.” One of the fillers of 
Hercules was beneath our feet, and the other arrested the cye, and 
recalled the tales of ancient mythology. Upon a mere tminute 
view, as the features of the scene are successively discovered, it 
becomes highly interesting. Casting the eye below on cither side, 
we discerned “ those mortal engines whose rude throats can coun- 


, 


terfeit the dread clamours of Jove,” and those gigantic bulwarks 


of nature and art which have been the wonder and admiration of 
the world; which have been possessed successively by the Moor, 
the Spaniard, and the Briton, and have cost probably more lives 
than Alexander expended in conquering half the world— Such 
are the effects of the ambition of kings! ten dervises shall sleep 
upon a single carpet in peace, while two kings shall quarrel 
though they have oceans to divide them!” 

The town of Gibraltar appeared also, as it were in miniature, 
so directly under us, that with the assistance of Le Sage’s friendly 
devil to unroof the houses, we could have penetrated at one glance 
into them all. The bay, covered with the ships of all nations, was 
not the least interesting feature. Stretching the eve acrossitina 
northwesterly direction, we discovered the town of Algeziras, and 
a league to the northward of it the village of St. Roche. Near 


this are the hills on which the Spanish batteries were erected du- 
sing the siege of Gibraltar by that nation, in the year 1782; the 
fields on which their numerous armies encamped; and fort St. 
Barbe, which formed the right of their lines. This to the soldie* 
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is classic ground! Fancy marshals around him in battle array, the | 
heroes y 
“ That for a phantasy, and trick of fame, | ; 
* Go to their graves like beds; i 
he sees in imagination # 
“© The plumed troop and the big wars, 3 ‘3 
“ That make ambition virtue; : ; 
and he looks with veneration and enthusiasm upon the spot which ij 
has been consecrated by the bleod of thousands to valour, perse- | 
verance and glory! With the help of a glass, the traces of the a 
Spanish works may yet be discerned;—the trenches and epaul- “ 
ments of general Alvarez and a large stone tower called the Tower a 
of the Mill, are still to be seen. A hill also was pointed out to : 
me, upon the summit of which, when Gibraltar was in possession 4 
of the Moors, and besieged by the Spanish, the queen of Spain , 
placed her chair of state, vowing that it should be her only throne . 
until the fortress was taken. Her vow and her ambitious hopes were h 
both broken by the repulse of her army. I recollect to have read 
the anecdote before, but do not rensember the name of this ama- ‘ 
zonian warrior. " 
Turning from these warlike scenes, and directing the eye } 
along the shores of the Mediterranean, the prospect extends as far 
as Cape Molerino, a distance of 20 leagues. The intc-mediate i 
country is beautifully variegated by lofty mountains and fertile val- 
lies, covered with forests and vineyards. ‘The towns of Esteponne i 
and Marabeila are also to be seen. Onthe Barbary shore, Mons ' 
Abyla, now called Ape’s Hill, and the town of Ceuta may be dis- ; 
cerned. The latter is a fortified place, in possession of the Spa- 
niards. : 
I could not behold these scenes without a mixture of awe and : 
regret. The page of history opened itself to my view, and the j 
tales of chivalry rushed across my recollection. I saw at once ' 
the countries of the haughty Spaniard and the daring Moor of othe: 
days. The Moor celebrated for his courage, generosity, and no- 
bleness of mind, conqueror of Spain and seated on the throne 
of its kings, ruled a subjected people with justice and modera- \ 
% 


tion. In an age of barbarity and ignorance, they cultivated the 
sc ences and domestic virtues, and the reigns of the Mohameds t 
and the Abdarharmans became brilliant, from the private virtues 
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as well as the public qualities of those princes; among whom were 
poets, philosophers, historians, and great captains, as well as good 
kings. The libraries and public buildings at Seville and Cordova, 
still remain as monuments of their taste and munificence. 

The Moor civilized Spain, and Spain civilized Europe. A 
military spirit was kindled in Spain, which proved the downfall of 
the Moorish dynasty. The spirit of chivalry which first broke 
forth among her mountains soon spread throughout Europe, sof- 
tening the manners and correcting the vices of the age. For as 
generosity, disinterestedness, and all the noblest qualities of the 
mind accompany courage and military virtue, so, where the latter 
predominates, the former will ever be found conspicucus. 

Of these nations, once rivals in greatness, it is hard to tell 
which is the most degraded. The high minded and gallant 
Moors are sunk into untutored, unfeeling savages, the slaves of 
tyrants, and scarcely numbered on the list of nations. The Spa- 
niards have become proverbial for their ignorance and imbecility, 
and the lower classes of her people are not a whit behind their 
African neighbours in their rapid progress towards a state of na- 
ture. If “ignorance is bliss,” this nation would indeed be su- 


* 


premely happy. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LETTER FROM LADY JANE GREY TO DR. AYLMER. 


Map. vE STAEL has published an essay on Suicide, to which she has ad- 
ded a letter of her own composition, but which is supposed to be written by 
lady Jane Gray, the grand niece of Henry VIIE. Of the latter one of our 
friends has favoured us with the following translation. It is in every respect 
faithful to the vigour and elegance of the original, and excites a regret that 
Mad. de Stael had not always been blessed with so fuir an interpreter. Lady 
Jane Gray, as we learn from the best of the English historians, possessed the 
most amiable character, was accomplished by the best education, both in litera- 
ture and religion; and was every way worthy of a crown. She had attained a 
familiar knowledge of the Roman and Greek languages, besides modern tongues. 
The learned Roger Ascham, having one day paid her a visit, found her employ- 


ed in reading Plato, while the rest of the family were engaged in a party -9i 
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hunting in the park; and on his admiring the singularity of her choice, she told 
him that she received mere pleasure from that author than the others could reap 
from all their sport and gayety. Her heart, full of this passion for literature and 
the elegant arts, and of tenderness towards her husband, who was worthy of her 


affections, had never opened itself to the flattering allurements of ambition; and 
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the intelligence of her elevation to the throne was not agreeable to her. She 


. 
~~ 


even refused to accept of the present; pleaded the preferable title of the two 


princesses; expressed a dread of the consequences attending an enterprize so 
dangerous, not to say so criminal; and desired to remain in the private station i. 
in which she was horn. Overcome at last by the entreaties rather than the rea- 


sons of her father and father-in-law, and above ail of her husband, she submit- 


eit 


= 


ted to their will, and was prevailed on to relinquish her own judgment. But her 


Rae tre 


party was not strong enough to supporther. After the vain pageantry of wear- 
ing a crown during ten days, Mary ascended the thrane, and the lady Jane, re- 


turned to a private iife with more satisfaction than she felt when the royalty 
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was tendered to her. She and lord Guilford, her husband, were brought to tri- 


al, and sentence was pronounced against them, but without any present inten- 


Ses 
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tion of putting it in execution. The youth and innocence of the persons, neither 
of whom had reached their seventeenth year, pleaded sufficiently in their favour. 


But in the following year, the duke of Suffolk having excited a rebeliion, 
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his guilt was imputed to lady Jane, and the queen, incapabie of generosity or 
clemency, determined to remove every person from whom the least danger 
could be apprehended. Warning was accordingly given to her to prepare for 
death; a doom which she had long expected, and which the innocence of her 
life, as well as the mistortunes to which she had been exposed, rendered nowise 


unwelcome to her. Qn the scaffold she made a speech to the by-standers; in 


ee ee 


which the mildness of her disposition led her to take the whole of the blame on 
herself, without uttering one complaint against the severity with which she had 
been treated. She said that her offence was not the having laid her hand upon 
the crown, but the not rejecting it with sufficient constancy: that she had less 
erred through ambition than through reverence to her parents, whom she had i 
been taught to respect and obey: that she willingly received death as the only 3 
satisfaction she could now make to the injured state; and though her infringe- i 
ment of the laws had been constrained, she should show by her voluntary sub- : 
mission to their sentence, that she was desirous to atone for that disobedience 

mto which too much filial piety had betrayed her: that she had justly deserved ' 
this punishment for being made the instrument, though the unwilling instrument, rf 
of the ambition of others: and that the story of her life, she hoped, might at 
least be useful, by proving that innocence excuses not great misdeeds, if they 
tend to the destruction of the commonwealth. After uttering these words, 


she caused herself to be disrobed by her women; and with a serene countenance 


submitted herself to the executioner. 


eee 


We shall only add to this brief abridgment of her mournful story, that 
the fact of poison being offered to her by her tutor, is, like the whole epistle, a 
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fiction of Mad. de Stael. It is true that, during her imprisonment, she addressed 
a letter in the Greek language to her sister, in which she defended her religion 
by all the topics then in use: but Ascham would have been among the last to re- 
commend self-destruction. ‘That he was a pious man we have the testimony of 
his friends and the evidence of his writings. This explanation we deem an act 
of justice, to a favourite author. 

The following letter may have been written in the month of February 1554; 
this much is certain, that at that epoch, which is that of the death of lady Jane, 
she maintained, from her prison, a constant correspondence with her friends and 
relations; and to her last moment her philosophical spirit and religious firmness 
never forsook her. 

Lady Jane Grey to Doctor Aylmer. 

It is to you, my worthy friend, I owe that religious instruction, that life of 
faith which alone can endure for ever: my last thoughts are addressed to you in 
the solemn trial to which Iam condemned. ‘Three months have elapsed since 
the sentence of death, which the queen caused to be pronounced against my hus- 
band and myself, as a punishment for that unhappy reign of nine days, for that 
crown of thorns, which rested on my head, only to mark it for destruetion. f 
believed, { avow to you, that the intention of Mary was, to intimidate me by 
this sentence, but I did not imagive that she wished to shed my blood, which is 
also hers. It appeared to me my youth would have been sufficient to excuse 
me, when it should be proved, that for a long time I resisted the melancholy 
honours with which I was menaced, and that my deferenee to the wishes of the 
duke of Northumberland, my father-in-law, was alone able to mislead me to the 
fauit { have committed; but it is not to accuse my enemies, 1 write to you; they 
are the instruments of the will of God, like every other event of this world, 
and f oucht to reflect but upon my own emotions. Enclosed in this tower, 1 
live upon my thoughts, and my moral and religious conduct consists only ia 
conflicts within myself. 

Yesterday, our friend Ascham came to see me, and the sight of him at 
first gave me a lively pleasure; it recalled tomy mind the recollection of the de- 
lighttul and profitable hours I have passed with him in the study of the ancients 
{ wished to converse with him only on those illustrious deaths, the descriptions 
of which have opened to me, a train of reflections without end. Ascham, you 
know, is serious and calm;-he leans upon old age as a support against the evils of 
existence; in fact, the old age of a reflecting being is not feeble; experience and 
faith fortify it, and when the space which remains, is so short, a last effort is 
sufficient to bear us over if; the goal is yet nearer to me than to an old man, but 
the sufferings accumulated upon my last days will be bitter. 

Ascham announced to me that the queen permitted me to breathe the air 
inthe garden of my prison, and I cannot express the joy I felt at it; it was such 
that our poor friend had not at first the courage to disturb it. We descended 


together, and he permitted me to enjoy for some time that nature, of which I 
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had been, for several months, deprived; it was one of those days at the close of 
Winter, which announces Spring. I know not if that beautiful season itself would 
so much have affected my imagination as this presentiment of its return; the 
trees turned their still leafless branches towards the sun; the grass was already 
green, a few premature flowers seemed by their perfume, to form a prelude to 
the melody of nature, when she should re-appear in all her magnificence! The 
air was of an undefinable softness; it seemed as if I heard the voice of God, in 
the invisible and all-powerful breath which at every moment, restored me again 
to life—To life! What have I said! J have thought until this day, that it was my 
right, and now I receive its last benefits as the adieus of a friend. 

I advanced with Ascham towards the borders of the Thames, and we seated 
ourselves in the yet leafless wood, which was soon to be clothed with verdure; 
the waves seemed to sparkle with the reflection of the light of heaven; but al- 
though this spectacle was brilliant as a festival, there is always something me- 
lancholy in the course of the waves, and no one can long contemplate them, 
without yielding to those reveries whose charm consists, above every thing, in & 
sort of detachment from ourselves. Ascham perceived the direction of my 
thoughts, and suddenly seizing my hand, and bathing it with tears, “ O thou,” 
said he, “ who art ever my sovereign, is it for me to acquaint you with the fate 
which menaces you? Your father has assembled your partisans to eppose Mary, 
and this queen, justly detested, charges you with all the love your name has ex- 
cited.” His sobs interrupted him.—* Continue,” said I to him, ‘*Oh, my 
friend, remember those contemplative beings, who, with a firm countenance, 
have looked upon the deaths even of those who were dear to them; they knew 
whence we came, and whither we go, that is enough.” ‘* Well,” said he, “ your 
sentence is to be executed, but [ bring that succour, which has delivered so ma- 
ny illustrious men from the proscription of tyrants.” ‘This old man, the friend 
of my youth, then tremblingly offered me the poison, with which he would 
have saved me, at the peril of his life. I remembered how often we had toge- 
ther admired certain voluntary deaths among the ancients, and I fell into pro- 
found reflection, as if the lights of christianity were suddenly extinguished in 
me, and I was abandoned to that indecision, from which, even man, in the 
most simple occurrences, finds so much difficulty in extricating himself. As- 
cham fell on his knees before me; his gray head was bowed down in my pres 
sence, and covering his eyes with one hand, with the other he presented me the 
fatal resource he had prepared. I gently repulsed his hand; and renovating 
myself through prayer, found power to answer him, as follows— 

Ascham, said I, you know with what delight I read with you the philoso- 
phers and poets of Greece and Rome; the masculine beauties of their language, 
the simple energy of their minds, will for ever remain incomparable. Society, 
such as it is constituted in our days, has filled most minds with frivolity and va- 
nity, and we are not ashamed to live without reflection, withuut endeavouring to 
understand the wonders of the world, which are created to instruct man, by 
brilliant and durable symbols, The ancients have gone much beyond us, in this re¢ 
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spect, because they made themselves; but what revelation has planted in the soul 
of a christian, is greater than man. From the ideal of the arts, even to the rules of 
conduct, every thing should have relation to religious faith, since life has no 
other end than to teach immortality. If I fly from the signal misfortune to which 
I am destined, I should not fortify by my example, the hope of those on whom 
my fate ought to have an influence. The ancients elevated their souls by the con- 
templation of their own powers—christians have a witness before whom they 
must live, and die; the ancients sought to glorify human nature; christians con- 
sider themselves but as the manifestation of God upon earth; the ancients placed 
in the first rank of virtues, that death which freed them from the power of their 
oppressors—christians prefer that devotion, which subjects us to the will of Pro- 
vidence. Activity and patience have their time by turns; we must make use of 
our will as long as we may thus serve others, and perfect ourselves; but when 
destiny is, in a maaner, face to face with us, our courage consists in awaiting it; 
and to look steaily on our fate is more noble than to turn from it. The 
soul thus concentrating itselfin its own mysteries, every external action becomes 
more terrestrial than resignation. ‘I will not seek,” said Ascham, “‘ to dispute 
with you, opinions whose unshaken firmness may be necessary to you; I am 
troubled only on account of the sufferings to which your fate condemns you; 
will you be able to support them? And this expectation of a mortal stroke, of a 
fixed hour, will it not be beyond your strength? If you should terminate your 
fate yourself, would it not be less cruel”? “ We must,” replied I, “let the 
divine spirit take back what he has given. Immortality commences on this side 
the tomb, when by our own will we break off with life; in this situation, the in. 
ternal impressions of the soul are more delightful than you can imagine. The 
source of enthusiasm becomes altogether independent of the objects which sur- 
round us, and God alone then constitutes all our destiny, in the most inward sanc- 


tuary of our souls.” “ But,” replied Ascham, “ why give to your enemies, to the 
> 





cruel queen, to a worthless crowd, the unworthy spectacle 

He could not proceed. 

“If L should free myself,” said I, ‘even by death from the fury of the 
queen, I should irritate her pride, and should not serve as the instrument of her 
repentance. Who knows how far the example I shall give, may do good to my 
fellow-creatures? How can I judge of the place my remembrance shall occupy 
in the chain of the events of history? By destroying myself, what shall I teach 
man, but the just horror inspired by a violent outrage, and the sentiment of 
pride, which leads us to avoid it? But, in supporting this terrible fate by the firm- 
ness which religion imparts to me, I inspire vessels, beaten, like myself, by the 
storm, with a greater confidence in the anchor of faith, which has sustained me.” 

‘“‘ The people,” said Ascham, “ betieve all those guilty who perish as crimi- 
nals.” “ Falschood,” replied I, “ may deceive individuals for a while, but na- 
tions and time always make truth triumphant: there is an eternity for all that 
belongs to virtue, and what we have done for her will advance even to the sea, 
however small the rivulet we may have Leen, during our life. 
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‘No, [ shall not blush to submit to the punishment of the guilty, for it is my 
innocence itself calls me to it, and I should impair this sentiment of innocence, 
by perpetrating an act of violence; we cannot accomplish it ourselves, without 
disturbing the serenity the soul should feel on its approach towards heaven—”’ 
“‘ Oh! what is there more violent,” cried our friend, “ than this bloody death?” 
“* Is not the blood of martyrs,” replied I, ‘* a balm for the wounds of the unfore 
tunate’” ‘* This death,” answered he, “ inflicted by man, by the murderous axe, 
that a ruffian shall dare to raise over your royal head!” * My friend,” said I, “ if 
my last moments were encompassed with respect, they would not the less inspire 
me with dread; does death bear a diadem on his pale front? Is he not always 
armed with the same terrors? If it were to nothing he conducted us, would it 
be worth while to dispute with this shadow? If it is the call of God through 
this veil of darkness, then day is behind this night, and heaven is concealed from 
us only by vain phantoms.” 

** What!” said our friend, with a still agitated voice, and whom, at all other 
times, I had seen so calm, “ are you aware that this punishment may be grie- 
vous, that it may be protracted, that an unskilful hand—” “ Stop,” said IL, ‘* I 
know it, but this will not be.” ** Whence comes this confidence?” “ From my 
own weakness,” replied I. “ 1 have always dreaded physical suffering, and my 
efforts to acquire courage to brave it, have been ‘vain. I believe, therefore, I 
shall be always spared it; for there is much secret protection extended towards 
christians, even when they seem most miserable, and what we feel to be above 
our strength, scarcely ever happens to us. We generally know only the exte- 
rior of man’s character; what passes within himself, may still afford new hints 
during thousands of ages. Irreligion has rendered the mind superficial; we are 
captivated by the external appearance of things, by circumstance, by fortune; 
the true treasures of thought, as well as of imagination, are the relations of the 
human heart with its Creator; there are to be found presentiments, there prodi- 
gies, there oracles, and all that the ancients believed they saw in nature, was 
but the reflection of what they experienced within themselves, without their 
knowledge.” 

Ascham and I were silent for some time; an uneasiness pervaded me, and 
I dared not express it, so much did it trouble me.—‘ Have you seen my hus- 
band?” said I. ‘* Yes,” replied Ascham. ‘ Did you consult him on the offer 


’ answered he again.— Finish, I pray 


you were about to make me?” “ Yes,’ 
you,” saidI. ‘If Guildford and my conscience do not agree, which of these 
two powers should be imperative on me?’ ‘“ Lord Guildford,” said he, “ did 
not express an opinion on the part you ought to take, but, as to him, his reso- 
lution to perish on the scaffold is immovable.”—* Oh, my friend,” cried I, “ how 
I thank you for having left me the merit of achoice; if I had sooner known of 
the resolution of Guildford, I should not even have deliberated, and love would 
have been sufficient to animate me to what religion commands. Should I not 
share the fate of sucha husband? Should {I spare myself a single one of his 


sufferings? And does not every step of histowards death, mark my path alse?” 
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Ascham then perceiving my resolution not to be shaken, departed from me, sad 
and pensive, promising to see me again. 3 

Doctor Feckenham, chaplain to the queen, came a few hours after, to an- 
nounce to me, that the day of my death was fixed for the next Friday, from 
which five days still separated me. I acknowledge to you, it seemed as if 1 were 
prepared for nothing, so much did the designation of aday appal me. I tried te 
conceal my emotion, but Feckenham undoubtedly perceived it, for he hastened 
to avail himself of my trouble, to offer me life, if I would change my religion. 
You see, my worthy friend, that God came to my assistance at that moment, 
for the necessity of repulsing an offer so unworthy of me, restored to me the 
strength | had lost. 

Doctor Feckenham wished to enter into controversy with me, which I pre- 
vented, by observing to him, “ that my understanding being necessarily obscu~- 
red by the situation in which I was placed, I should not, dying as I was, discuss 
truths of which I had been convinced when my mind was in all its strength.”— 
Hie endeavoured to intimidate me, by saying that he should see me no more, 
neither in this world nor in heaven, from which my religious belief had excluded 
me.—‘** You would occasion me more alarm than my executioners,” replied I, 
*if ET could believe you; but the religion to which we sacrifice life, is always the 
true one forthe heart. The hght of reason is very vacillating in questions of 
such moment, and I cling tothe principle of sacrifice; of that I can have no 
doubt.” 

This conversation with doctor Feckenhara revived my dejected soul; Pro- 
vidence had just granted what Ascham desired for me, a voluntary death; I did 
not destroy myself, but I refused to live, and the scaffold, accepted by my will, 
seemed no longer but as the altar chosen by the victim. To renounce life when 
we can purchase it but at the price of conscience, is the only kind of suicide 
which should be permitted to a virtuous being. 

Convinced I had done my duty, I dared to count upon my courage; but 
soon again my attachment te existence, with which 1 had sometimes reproached 
myself, in the days of my felicity, revived in my feeble heart. Ascham came 
again the next day, and we visited once more the borders of the Thames, the 
pride of our delightful country. 1 endeavoured to resume my habitual subjects 
of conversation. I recited some passages from the beautiful poetry of the Iliad 
and from Virgil, that we had studied together; but poetry serves above all, to 
penetrate us with a tender enthusiasm for existence; the seductive mixture of 
ihoughts and images, of nature and the soul, of harmony, of language, and of 
the emotions it retraces, intoxicates us with the power of feeling and admiring; 
and these pleasures no lenger exist for me! I then turned the conversation to the 
more severe writings of the philosophers. Asecham considers Plato asa_ soul 
predestined to christianity; but even he, and the greater part of the ancients, 
are too proud of the intellectual strength of the human mind; they enjoy so 
much of the faculty of thought, that their desires do not lead them towards 


another life; they believe they can produce an evocation of it in themselves, by 
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the energy of contemplation: I also once derived the purest delight from medi- 
tating upon heaven, genius, and nature. At the remembrance of this, a sense- 
less regret of life took possession of me. I represented it to myself in colours 
eompared with which, the world to come appeared no more than an abstraction 
destitute of charms. “ How,” said I to myself, * will the eternal duration of 
sentiment be equal to this succession of hope and fear, which renews in so lively 
a manner the tenderest affections? Will the knowledge of the mysteries of the 
universe ever equal the inexpressible attraction of the veil which covers them! 
Will certainty have the flattering illusion of doubt? Will the brilliancy of truth 
ever afford as much enjoyment, as the research and the discovery of it?) What 
will youth, hope, memory, affection be, if the course of time is arrested? In 
fine, can the Supreme Being in all his giory, give to the creature a more en- 
chanting present than love?” 

I humbly confess to you, my worthy friend, that these fears were impious. 
Ascham, who in our conversation the evening before had appeared less religious 
than myself, at once availed himself of my rebellious grief. ‘* You ought not,” 
said he, “to make use of benefits to cast a doubt upon the power of the bene- 
factor, whose gift is this life that you regret? And if its imperfect enjoyments 
seem to you so valuable, why should you believe them irreparable? Certainly our 
imagination itself may conceive of something better than this earth; but, if it be 
unequal to this, is it for us to consider the Deity merely as a poet, who is unable 
to produce a second work superior to the first!” This simple reflection restored 
me to myself, and I blushed at the obliquity into which the dread of death had 
betrayed me. Qh! my friend! what it costs to fathom this thought! Abysses, 
still deeper and deeper, open under each other! 

In four days I shall no longer exist; that bird which flies through the air 
will survive me; I have less time to live than he; the inanimate objects which 
surround me will preserve their form, and nothing of me will remain upon 
earth, but the remembrance of my friends. Inconceivable mystery of the soul, 
which foresees its end here below, and yet cannot prevent it. he hand directs 
the coursers who conduct us: thought cannot obtain a moment’s victory over 
death! Pardon my weakness, oh my father in religion, you, who have so ten- 
derly cherished me; we shall be re-united in heaven; but shall I still hear that 
affecting voice which revealed to me a God of mercy? Shall these eyes contem- 
plate your venerable features? Oh, Guildford! oh, my husband! you whose 
noble figure is unceasingly present to my heart, shall I behold you again, such as 
you are, among the angels whose image you are upon earth? But what do I say? 
My feeble soul desires nothing beyond the tomb but the actual return of life!— 

(Thursday) : 

My husband has requested to see me to-day for the last time. I have avoid- 
ed that moment in which joy and despair would be too closely blended. I dreaded 
the loss of the resignation I now feel. You have seen that my heart has had but 
too much attachment to happiness, let me not relapse dato it again. My father, 
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do you approve of me? Has not this sacrifice expiated all? I no longer fear that 
existence will still be dear to me. 

(The morning of the execution.) 

Oh! my father! I have seen him! he marched to his execution with as firm 
a step asif he had commanded those by whom he was conducted. Guildford 
raised his eyes towards my prison, then directed them still higher; I understood 
him: he continued on his way. At the turn of the road which leads to the 
place where death is prepared for both of us, he stopped to behold me once 
mores his last looks blessed her, who was his companion upon the throne and 
upon the seaffold! 

(An hour after; ) 

They have carried the remains of Guildford under the windows of the 
Tower; a sheet covered his mutilated corpse;—through this sheet a horrible 
image presented itself—If the same stroke were not reserved for me, could 
earth support the weight of my affliction? My father! how could I regret life 
so deeply? O holy death! gift of heaven as well as life! thou art now my tutelary 
ange}! thou restorest me to serenity! my sovereign master has disposed of me, 
but since he will re unite me to my husband, he has demanded nothing of me 
surpassing my strength, and I replace my soul without fear into his hands! 





HOLLAND’S TRAVELS IN GREECE. 


Dr. Henry Holland has lately published an account of his “ Travels in the 
Tonian Isles, Albania, Thessaly, Macedonia, &e. during the years 1812 and 1813,” 
from which we have made some extracts. That country has recently been ex- 
plored by the poets and philosophers of France and England, and the literary 
world is under great obligations to Messrs. Chateaubriand and Clarke, in particu- 
lar, for the information which they have collected. But the subject is inexhausti- 
ble, as all will confess who peruse the pages of Dr. Holland. They are calculated 
to enrich the merchant, to enlighten the statesman, and impart a new zest to the 
fine frenzy of the poet. The admirers of lord Byron will find an interesting 
sketch of the singular court of Ali-Pacha, the vizier of Albany, the outlines of 
which are drawn in the stanzas of Childe Harolde. This shall appear in our next: 
in the mean while we content ourselves with the following extracts. 


STRAITS OF GIBRALTAR. 


The scenery of the straits of GibraJtar has scarcely had suffi- 
cient justice done it in description. Europe and Africa vie with 
each other in the magnificence of the boundary they give to this 
extraordinary passage from an ocean to inland seas. The effect 
efnatural grandeur is aided by various impressions which accom- 
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pany the voyager in his progress between their shores. They are 
viewed as the entrance to the scene of ancient empire, and as a 
barrier, at the same time, which stopped the progress of ancient 
power. The changes of men and nations are suggested in rapid 
succession tothe mind, as vessels are seen urging their way through 
this channel, which come from the people of anew world; from 
islands and continents scarcely known even to the imagination of 
antiquity. Every point on.the surrounding shores gives the note 
of some event which is consecrated to history. 


SARDINIA. 


It had been my design, when leaving England, to spend some 
time in this island, hitherto almost a ferra incognita to the rest of 
Europe; but I was prevented from executing this plan ®y various 
circumstances, which it would. be needless to detail. To the mi- 
neralogist Sardinia offers many objects of much interest; many 
also to the lovers of nature, in the great mountain scenery which is 
spread over its surface. It isa fact not generally known, that the 
southern portion of the island is in part a volcanic region, and that 
obsidian, pumice, and compact lava, exist in great abundance in 
the district of the Capo de Sassari. The specimens in the muse- 
um at Cagliari sufficiently attest this fact; and further show the 
existence of much primitive country in the island, of various me- 
talic ores, and of a formation of coal. Sardinia has been secluded, 
not only from the observation, but in great part from the progres- 
sive improvement of the rest of Europe; and the traveller will find 
in its peasantry a wildness ef garb, manner, and custom, which 
can scarcely be classed with the usages of civilized life. The 
miniature court of the king, which was then resident in Cagliari, 
had not sufficient power to collect all the revenues of the country, 
still less to change or ameliorate the condition of the people. The 
recent political events have done nothing for Sardinia; and an island 
equal to Sicily in extent, still remains a solitary spot on the face 
of Europe; its most frequent visiters the pirates of the Barbary 
coast. 


' NEWSPAPER. 


An Italian newspaper formerly existed in Zante. While main- 
taining this, another was seton foot about two years ago, in the Ro- 
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maic language, under the title of "EQnuceis Tay lavixay Ercvécgamevay 
Nicwy, protected by the English, and under the immediate direc- 
tion of an intelligent young man, of the name of Zerro, a native of 
Corfu; this paper is printed once or twice a week, according to 
the supply of intelligence. The types, which were procured 
from Venice, are sufficiently good; and the general appearance of 
the paper, neater and more correct than the Corfiote gazette, un- 
der the French influence, to which it was opposed.* The style of 
the leading article, to employ an English phrase, is usually very 
good, and less corrupted by foreign idioms than is common in the 
application of the Romaic to modern European topics. By the 
suggestion of sir W. Gell, the scheme of the paper has been ex< 
tended to the report of intelligence from continental Greece; and 
a direct correspondence established with Athens to supply infor- 
mation as to the pursuits of travellers and progress of discovery; 
thus giving the publication some value beyond that of a mere jour- 
nal of passing events. 


AN ENGLISH-GREEK REGIMENT. 


The Greek regiment afforded a singular spectacle at the 
time I first visited Zante. Nearly a thousand men, drawn chiefly 
from the Morea and Albania, many of them from the district of 
the ancient Lacedzemon, were assembled together in the irnative 
dresses, somewhat such as I shall hereafter describe, nm speaking 
of the Albanian soldiers. They were marshalled and disciplined 
according to our tactics; and, though not speaking a word of En- 
glish, received the word of command in this unknown language. 
Their officers, three-fourths of which were Albanians or Moriotes, 
the remainder English, were already habited in a superb dress, 
copied in various parts from ancient costume. The men did not 
receive their uniform till some time afterwards, nor did their ap- 


* This Corfiote gazette had a French translation appended to the Greek, 
and was circulated with assiduity through the Levant. A third Greek paper is 
printed at Vienna, called the EAanvinos Tuaeyeagos which seems to be conduct- 
ed with some talent, and obtains circulation from the constant intercourse of the 
commercial Greeks with the Austrian dominions. A literary journal also has been 


established at Vienna, called the Eeuens o Aoys0¢ under the direetien of Athimns Ga- 


zi, a literary Greek of some repute. 
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pearance gain much by the intermixture it afforded between the 
English and their own national dress. It is true indeed that red 
was the military garb of the Spartans in old times, but the resem- 
blance went little further than to the colour of the ill-made jackets 
which came out from England for this modern Greek regiment. 
The discipline of the men, when I saw them, was little advanced, 
and there seemed a singular inaptitude to acquire it; their 
appearance and movements were in all respects curiously rude 
and uncouth. The band had made greater advances than their 
countrymen in the ranks, and already performed our English airs 
with some degree of skill. The progress of the regiment was 
certainly much retarded by its vicinity to the Morea; which easily 
enabled those to desert who became weary of the service, and of 
a more correct discipline than was accordant with their former 
habits. Such desertions frequently occurred, and, though the 
ranks were much replenished from the same source, yet the ef- 
fect was obviously adverse to the welfare of the regiment. 
CEPHALONIA. 

Cephalonia is about a hundred miles in circumference. The 
most striking feature in the general aspect of the island, is the great 
ridge called the Black Mountain; the height of which I should 
judge, from the distance at which it is seen, to be little less than 
four thousand feet. Itis the mount d‘nos of antiquity, mentioned 
by Strabo, as the loftiest point in the isle; and on its summit once 
stood an altar dedicated to Jupiter Anesius. I was assured in 
Cephalonia, that some of the stones of this altar are yet to be found 
there: and, together with them, the bones of animals which are 
supposed to have been the victims sacrificed on the spot. 

The island in its present state, contains from 55,000 to 60,000 
inhabitants. Though the extent of the island greatly exceeds that 
of Zante, its general fertility is much less, the soil being for the 
most part scantily spread over the limestone rock, of which the 
country consists. The property in land, too, is more divided than 
in the latter isle; the largest proprietor in Cephalonia not having 
a revenue of more than 800/. or 900/. pet annum; while in Zante 
there are estates, which are said to be of more than double this 
value. The tenure of the land is for the most part annual; the 
‘enant, by his agreement, paying te the landierd ane-half ef the 
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produce. The commerce of the island is considerable, though 
much less in proportion than that of Zante. The principal arti- 
cles of export are currants, wine, and oil; the annual produce of 
currants being estimated at from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 Ibs.; that 
of oil at a larger proportional amount. A considerable number 
of sheep and goats feed upon the high grounds of the island; but 
I heard-nothing to corroborate the strange story of Alian, that in 
Cephalonia the goats do not drink during six months of the year. 





ITHACA. 
The extreme length of Ithaca, from north to south, is seventeen 
miles, its greatest breadth does not exceed four; and at its north 
extremity, as well as in the centre of the island, where the great 
port traverses it, does not exceed halfa mile. It may be regard- 
ed in fact as a single narrow ridge of limestone-rock, everywhere | 
rising into rugged eminences, of which the loftiest are the moun- 
tains of Stephano and Neritos, the former in the south part of the 
isle, and ascending from the shores of the bay of Vathi; the latter 
on the northern side of the great port. It can scarcely be said that 
there are an hundred yards of contimuous level greund in the 
island; and the general aspect must be confessed to be one of rug- 
gedness and asperity, warranting the expression of Cicero, that 
Ulysses loved his country, “ mon guia larga, sed guia sua.’ Ne- 
vertheless the scenery is rendered striking by the bold and bro- 
ken outline of mountains, promontorics, and bays; and there 
are points in Ithaca where itis even pleasing, in the cultivated de- 
clivity of the ridges, and the opening out of the narrow vallies to- 
wards the sea, wooded with olives, orange, and almond trees, or 
covered with vineyards. The upper part of the bay of Vathi, and 
a valley at the upper extremity of the port, have this softened 
character, which belongs also to several other spots in the south- 
ern part of the island. 

The present population of Ithaca Js estimated at between se- 
venand eight thousand; including in this statement the inhabitants of 
Kalamo, Atako, Kasto, and other small isles near its eastern coast. 
The principal article of produce is currants, of which nearly 5,000 
cwt. forms the average annual export from the island. A small 
quantity of oil and wine are also exported; the latter being repu- 
ted generally the best wine of the isles. It 1s in appearance and 
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favour something intermediate between port and claret; nor is it 
customary to impregnate it with turpentine, as is done with the 
wines of continental Greece. 

Since Ithaca came into our possession, it has been governed 
by a company of the Cofsican Rangers; and the commandant at this 
time was a captain of the same regiment, a native, I believe, of 
Ajaccio, in Corsica. It was a singular combination of circum- 
stances to see a fellow-townsman of Napoleon representing the 
English authority in the ancient kingdom of Ulysses. We found 
at Vathi an English surgeon of the 35th regiment, and his lady, 
who had been resident here for some months. They complained 
much of the solitariness and uniformity of the place. 


A SCHOOL. ; 
I was interested in walking through the streets of Vathi by 
the spectacle of an Ithacan school; the preceptor or Didaskalos, 
a venerable old man, with along beard, who sat before his door, 
giving instruction toa circle of fifteen er twenty boys, each with 
a modern Greek version of the New Testament in his hand. It 
was amusing to hear sounds familiar to the ear, from the Greek of 
Homer and Thucydides, shouted out by ragged striplings, many of 
them not more than seven or eight years of age. The old school- 
master was pleased with the attention given to himself and his 
scholars, and endeavoured to rouse them to greater efforts of dis- 
play; which here, as with boys every where else, had simply the 
effect of producing more loudness of speech. 


LITERATURE. 

The Greeks of Ioannina are celebrated among their country- 
men for their literary habits, and unquestionably merit the repute 
they have obtained from this source. The literature of the place 
is intimately connected with, and depending upon, its commercial 
character. ‘The wealth acquired by many of the inhabitants gives 
them the means of adopting such pursuits themselves, or encou- 
raging them in others. ‘Their connections in Germany and Italy, 
and frequent residence in these countries, tend further to create 
habits of this kind, and at the same time furnish those materials 
for literary progress, which would be wanting in their own coun- 
‘ry. At the present time, nearly two-thirds of the modern Greek 
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publications are transiations of European works; and whatever may 
be said of the powers of undirected genius, it is certainly better 
that for some time it should continue to be so. Such translations 
are often both suggested and executed abroad, and the presses at 
Venice, Vienna, Leipsic, Moscow, and Paris, are all made sub- 
servient to the active industry of these people in forwarding the 
literature of their country. ‘The extensive traffic of the Greeks 
of Ioannina, is further a means of rendering this city a sort of mart 
for books, which are brought here from the continent when print- 
ed; and from this point diffused over other parts of Greece. At 
the dogana of Arta, I have scen numerous packages of books on 
their way to Ioannina, and in the city itself there are several shops, 
which have long been known for their extensive dealings in this 
branch of business. 

There are two academies in the city; at which, in sequel to 
each other, the greater part of the young Greeks at Ioannina are 
instructed. The Gymnasium, if such it may be called, of Atha- 
nasius Psalida, ranks as the first of these; and has acquired some 
reputation trom the character of the master himself, who is con- 
sidered as one of the chiefs of the literature of modern Greece. 
It is true, that there are others who have written more; but Psa- 
lida has travelled much, is master of many languages, a good clas- 
sical scholar, a sharp-sighted critic, a poet, and versed besides in 
various parts of the literature and science of European nations. 
His only avowed work, as far as I knuw, is one entitled, “ True 
Happiness, or the Basis of all Religious Worship,” in which a 
gencral tone of skeptical opinion is the predominant feature. He 
is the author also, but anonymously, of a singular compound of 
prose and poetry, called Egw]os AworeAccuara, printed at Vienna 
in 1792; and probably may have partaken in other works with 
which I am unacquainted. The funds of the academy which Psa- 
lida superintends, are lodged in the bank of Moscow. He has a 
great number of public pupils, whom he instructs not only in the 
anguages, but also in history, geography, and various branches of 
gencral philosophy. He has one or two assistants in his labours; 
but i is he reputation of his own name which maintains the cha 
racter of the school. 
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The other academy of Ioannina is one of lower stamp, and 
devoted to a younger class of scholars. It is conducted at pre- 
sent by an elderly Greek, of the name of Valano, very respectable 
and industrious, but with less learning than Psalida. ‘The father 
of Valano, who preceded him in this office, is the author of one or 
two mathematical works of some eminence in thé country. The 
school is supported in great part by the noble benefactions of the 
Zosimades, one of the greatest and most wealthy of the modern 
Greek families. Two of the brothers of Zosima are resident in 
Italy, a third in Russia. I have learnt that the sums they annually 
transmit to Ioannina, in the form of books, of funds for the school, 
and of other literary benefactions, do not fall short of 20,000 pias- 
tres. This is a splendid instance of genuine and well-directed 
patriotism. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

A slight sketch of the manner in which we lived, during our 
residence in the latter place, may afford the reader a better idea 
of the domestic and social usages of the modern Greeks, than 
could be given by any general remarks on this subject. Our 
host was a man of independent property, and ancient family. His 
wife, with more vivacity and much beauty, had the same excel- 
lent qualities of heart, and their domestic relations were evidently 
of the most exemplary kind. Their family consisted of two sons, 
two daughters, and an elderly lady nearly related to our host. The 
eldest daughter, at this time eleven years old, was a pretty and 
engaging girl; the boys, Alexius and Stephanos, still younger, 
and the most perfect models of juvenile beauty I ever recollect 
to have seen; the Grecian style of countenance already formed in 
both, and set off by the open forehead, and by the long hair flow- 
ing down behind from under the small red cap, which is worn on 
the top of the head. 

The habitation of our host resembled those which are com- 
mon in the country. Externally to the street, nothing is seen but 
a heh stone wall, with the summit of a small part of the inner 


building. Large double gates conduct you into an outer area, 
from which you pass through other gates into an inner square, 
surrounded on three sides by the buildings of the house. The 
basement story is constructed of stone, the upper part of the 
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structure almost entirely of wood. <A broad gallery passes along 
two sides of the area, open in front, and shaded over-head by the 
roof of the building. To this gallery you ascend by a flight of 
stairs; the doors which conduct to the different living rooms of the 
house all going from it. In this country it is uncommon, except 
with the lower classes, to live upon the ground-floor, which is 
therefore generally occupied as out-buildings; the first floor being 
that always inhabited by the family. In the house of our host, 
there were four or five which might be called living-rooms, fur- 
nished with couches, carpets, and looking-glasses, which, with the 
decorations of the ceiling and walls, may be considered as almost 
the only appendages to a Grecian apartment. The principal room 
(or what with us would be the drawing-room) was large, lofty, and 
decorated with much richness. Its height was sufficient for a 
double row of windows along three sides of the apartment; all 
these windows, however, being small, and so situated as merely to 
admit light, without allowing any external view. The ceiling 
was profusely ornamented with painting and gilding upon carved 
wood, the walls divided into pannels, and decorated in the same 
way, with the addition of several pier-glasses. A couch, or divan, 
like those described in the Seraglio, passed along three sides of 
the apartment, and superseded equally the use of chairs and ta- 
bles, which are but rarely found in a Greek house. 

The dining-room was also large, but furnished with less de- 
coration, and the same with the other living-apartments. The 
kitchen and servants’ rooms were connected by a passage with the 
ereat gallery; but this gallery itself formed a privileged place te 
all the members of the family, and it was seldom that some of the 
domestics might not be seen here partaking in the sports of the 
children, and using a familiarity with their superiors, which is suf- 
ficiently common In the south of Europe, but very unusual in En- 
gland. Bed-chambers are not to be sought for in Greek or Turk- 
ish habitations. The sofas of their living apartments are the place 
of nightly repose with the higher classes; the floor with those of 
inferior rank. Upon the sofas are spread their cotton or woollen 
mattresses, cotton sheets, sometimes with worked muslin trim- 
mings, and ornamented quilts. Neither men nor women take off 
more than a small part of their dress; and the lower classes sel- 
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dom make any change whatever before throwing themselves down 
among the coarse woollen cloaks which. form their nightly cover- 
ing. In this point the orjental customs are greatly more simple 
than those of civilized Europe. 

The separate communication"of the rooms with an open gal- 
lery, renders the Greek houses very cold in winter, of which I had 
reason to be convinced during both my residences at Ioannina. 
The higher class of Greeks seldom use any other means of arti- 
ficial warmth than a brazier of charcoal placed in the middle of 
t!c apartment, trusting to their pelisses and thick clothing for the 
rest. Sometimes the brazier is set under a table, covered with a 
thick rug cloth, which falls down nearly to the floor. The heat 
is thus confined, and the feet of those sitting round the table, ac- 
quire soon an agreeable warmth, which is diffused to the rest of 
the body. 

‘The family of Metzou generally rose before cight o’clock. 
Their breakfast consisted simply of one or two cups of coffee, 
served up with a salver of sweetmeats, but without any more sub- 
stantial food. In consideration to our grosser morning appetites, 
bread, honey, and rice milk were added to the repast which was 
set before us. Our host who was always addressed with the epi- 
thet of Affendi by his children and domestics, passed much of the 
morning in smoking, in walking up and down the gallery, or in 
talking with his friends who called upon him. Not being enga- 
eed in commerce, and influenced perhaps by his natural timidity, 
he rarely quitted the house: and I do not recollect to have seen 
him more than five or six times beyond the gates of the area of his 
dwelling. His lady meanwhile was engaged either in directing 
her household affairs, in working embroidery, or in weaving silk 
thread. The boys were occupied during a part of the morning in 
learning to read and write the Romaic with a young man who of- 
ficiated as pedagogue; the mode of instruction not differing much 
from that common elsewhere. 

The dinner hour of the family was usually between twelve 
aid one, but from compliance to us they delayed it till two o’clock. 
Summoned to the dining-room, a female domestic, in the usage of 
the east, presented to each person in succession a large basin with 
soap, and poured tepid water upon the hands from a brazen ewer. 
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This finished we seated ourselves at the table, which was simply 2 
circular pewter tray, still called ¢rafeza, placed upon a stool, and 
without cloth or other appendage. [he dinner consisted generally of 
ten or twelve dishes, presented singly at the table by an Aibanian 
servant clad in his national costume. The dishes afforded some, 
though not great variety; and the enumeration of those at one din- 
ner, may suffice as a general example of the common style of this 
repast in a Greek family of the higher class:—first a dish of boil- 
ed rice Navoured with lemon juice; then a plate of mutton boiled 
to rags; another plate of mutton cooked with spinach or onions, 
and rich sauces; a turkish dish composed of force-meat with ve- 
getables, made into balls; another Turkish dish, which appears as 
a large flat cake, the outside of a rich and greasy paste, the inside 
composed of eggs and vegetables, with a small quantity of meat: 
following this, a plate of baked mutton, with raisins and almonds, 
boiled rice with oil, omelet balls, a dish of thin cakes made of 
flour, eggs, and honey; or sometimes in lieu of these, small cakes 
made of flour, coffee, and eggs; and the repast finished by a desert 
of grapes, raisins, and chesnuts. But for the presence of stran- 
gers the family would have eat in common from the dishes suc- 
cessively brought to the table; and, even with separate plates be- 
The thin wine of the coun- 
try was drunk during the repast; but neither in cating or drinking 


fore them, this was frequently done. 


is it common for the Greeks to indulge in excess. 

The dinner-tray removed, the basin and ewer were again Car- 
ried round,—a practice which is seldom omitted even among the 
inferior classes in this country. After an interval of afew minutes, 
a glass of liquor and coffee was handed to us, and a Turkish pipe 
presented to any one who desired it. In summer a short siesta is 
generally taken at this hour, but now it was not considered neces- 
sary. After passing an hour or two on the couches of the apart- 
ment, some visiters generally arrived, and the family moved to the 
larger room before described. These visiters were Greeks of the 
city, some of them relations, and others friends of the family, whe 
did not come on formal invitation, but in an unreseryed way, to 
pass some part of the evening in conversation. This mode of so- 
ciety is common in Ioannina, and, but that the women take little 
When a vi- 


part in it, might be considered extremely pleasant. 
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siter enters the apartments, he salutes, and is saluted, by the right 
hand placed on the heart, a method of address at once simple and 
dignified. Seated on the couch, sweetmeats, coffee, and a pipe 
are presented to him; and these form in fact, the only requisitions 
of the visiters from their hosts. The Greeks are scarcely less 
fond of smoking than the Turks; the chidouwki, or long Turkish 
pipe, is indispensable as one of their daily luxuries; and almost 
every individual carries about with him a small bag of tobacco, 
from which to draw its supplies. It must be noticed that the 
Turkish tobacco in general, and in particular that of Syria, is 
much less harsh than the American, probably less narcotic also; 
and in this, as well as in the greater elegance and comfort of the 
pipe, there are motives to the usage of smoking which we do not 
in England equally possess. 

This evening society at the house of our host, was a source 
both of pleasure and information to us. The lively and social tem- 
per of the Greeks, and their eagerness for intercourse with Euro- 
pean travellers, brought a great number to see us, and we formed 
acquaintance here with many of the principal merchants, and most 
of the literary characters of the city. And at the head of the lat- 
ter class was Athanasius Psalida, the master of the academy of 
Ioannina. The writings and repute of this Greek have before been 
mentioned, and he does not allow his talentsto be hidden from those 
around him. In Latin, Greek, French, Italian, German or Russ, 
he is continually pouring out a flood of conversation on every topic 
that can come before him, but with an obvious predilection for such 
topics as have relation to the arts, the literature, and the glory of 
his own country, which he never fails to identify with the ancient 
Greece. His bias on this point is openly and at once displayed. 
Scarcely had I been five minutes with him, before he began to 
complain of the ingratitude of European nations, in not repaying to 
the Greeks of this day the benefits they had derived from their an- 
cestors. “ What should we have been but for the arts, the instruc- 
tion, the example of the Grecian worthies? The modern descend- 
ants of these men had the same capacity for becoming great, and 
opportunity and some slight aid alone, were wanting to enable 
them to show their qualities and to take their place among nations. 
Tt might happen (and he spoke this with some sarcastic asperity) 
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that they should one day come to reclaim what had been plunder- 
ed from them of their ancient treasures.” This topic of the ingra- 
titude of civilized Europe towards their country, is a favourite one 
with every Greek, and they dwell upon it even to tediousness with 
it every stranger who will afford his ear to them. 

‘ ROCKS AND MONASTERIES OF METEORA. 

ma Long before we reached the town of Kalabaka, our attention 
was engaged by the distant view of the extraordinary rocks of the 
Meteora, which give to the vicinity of this place, a character per- 
fectly unique to the eye, and not less remarkable in the reality of 
the scene. On this side of the Salympria, and about a mile dis- 
tant from the river, they rise from the comparatively flat sur- 
face of the valley; a group of insulated masses, cones, and pillars 
of rock of great height, and for the most part so perpendicular in 
their ascent, that each one of their numerous fronts seem to the 
eye as a vast wall, formed rather by the art of man, than by the 
more varied and irregular workings of nature. In the deep and 
winding recesses which form the intervals between these lofty 
pinnacles, the thick foliage of trees gives a shade and colouring, 
which, while they enhance the contrast, do not diminish the effect 
of the great masses of naked rock impending above. When we 
approached this spot, the evening was already far advanced, but 
the setting sun still threw a gleam of light on the summits of these 
recky pyramids, and showed us the outline of several Greek mo- 
nasteries in this extraordinary situation, and seeming as if entire- 
ly separated from the reach of the world below. 

The following morning was occupied in a very interesting ex- 
cursion to these rocks and monasteries, which may unquestionably 
be regarded as a spectacle of an extraordinary and magnificent 
kind. The group of rocks of Meteora is almost entirely insula- 
i ted from the adjoining hills, and many of its parts are completely 
so. Following, for more than a mile, a narrow path, which con- 
ducted us below its precipitous front, and amidst other insulated 
; masses of less considerable height, we entered one of the deep 
| vallies or recesses, which lead to the interior of the group, and con- 
tinued our progress along it, by a gradual ascent through the forest 
of wood which occupies this intervening space. On each side of us 
‘vere lofty pinnacles of rock of the most extraordinary kind, some ot 
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them entirely conical, others single pillars of great height, and 
very small diameter; other masses very nearly rhomboidal in 
form, and actually inclining over their base; others again perfect 
squares or oblongs, with perpendicular sides, and level summits. 

The Greek monasteries of Meteora are variously situated, 
either on the summits of these pinnacles, or in caverns, which 
nature and art have united to form in parts of the rock, that seem 
inapproachable by the foot of man. Their situation, indeed, is 
more extraordinary than can be understood from description alone. 
Four of the monasteries actually occupy the whole summit of the 
insulated rocks on which they stand; a perpendicular precipice de- 
scending from every side of the buildings into the deep-wooded hol- 
lows, which intervene between the heights. The only access to these 
aerial prisons is by ropes, or by ladders fixed firmly to the rock, in 
those places where its surface affords any points of suspension; and 
these ladders, in some instances, connected with artificial subterra- 
nean tunnels, which give a passage of easier ascent tothe buildings 
above. The monastery called by distinction the Meteora, which is 
the largest of the number, stands in the remarkable situation just 
described, and is accessible only in this method. Still more extra- 
ordinary is the position of another of these buildings, on the left 
hand of the approach to the former. It is situated on a narrow 
rectangular pillar of rock, apparently about 120 feet in height; the 
summit of which is so limited in extent, that the walls of the mo- 
nastery seem on every side to have the same plane of elevation 
as the perpendicular faces of the rock. The number of monas- 
teries at Meteora, is said to have been formerly twenty-four; but 
at present, owing partly to the wearing away of the rocks on which 
they stood, partly to the decay of the buildings themselves, only 
ten of these remain. 

Aios Stephanos, which we visited, is among the most extra- 
erdinary of the number; its height is upwards of 180 feet. We 
wound round the base of the rock, gradually ascending till we 
came to the fcot of a pendicular line of cliff, and, looking up, 
saw the buildings of the monastery immediately above our heads. 
A small wooden shed projected beyond the plane of the cliff, from 
which a rope, passing over a pulley at the top, descended to the 
foot of the rock. Our Tartar shouted loudly to a man who looke 
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down from above, ordering him to receive us into the monastery; 
but at this time the monks were engaged in their chapel, and it 
was ten minutes before we could receive an answer to his order, 
and our request. At length we saw a thicker rope coming down 
from the pulley, and attached to the end of it a small repe net, 
which, we found, was intended for our conveyance to this aerial 
habitation. The net reached the ground; our Tartar, and a pea- 
sant whom we had with us from Kalabaka, spread it open, covered 
the lower part with an Albanese capote, and my friend and I seat- 
ed ourselves upon this slender vehicle. As we began to ascend, 
our weight drew close the upper aperture of the net, and we lay 
crouching together, scarcely able, and little willing, to stir either 
hand or foot. We rose with considerable rapidity; and the pro- 
jection of the shed and pulley beyond the line of the cliff was 
sufficient to secure us against injury from striking upon the rock. 
Yet the ascent had something in it that was formidable, and the 
impression it made was very different from that of the de- 
scent into a mine, where the depth is not seen, and the sides of the 
shaft give a sort of seeming security against danger. Here we 
were absolutely suspended in the air, our only support was the 
thin cordage of a net, and we were even ignorant of the ma- 
chinery, whether secure or not, which was thus drawing us ra- 
pidly upwards. We finished the ascent, however, which is 156 
feet, in safety, and in less than three minutes. When opposite the 
door of the wooden shed, several monks and other people appear- 
ed, who dragged the net into the apartment; and released us from 
our cramped and uncomfortable situation. We found, on looking 
round us, that these men had been employed in working the wind- 
lass, which raised us from the ground; and, in observing some of 
their feeble and decayed figures, it was impossible to suppose that 
the danger of our ascent had been one of appearance alone. Our 
servant, Demetrius, meanwhile, had been making a still more dif- 
ficult progress upwards, by ladders fixed to the ledges of the 
rock, conducting to a subterrancous passage, which opens out in 
the middle of the monastery. 

The monks received us with civility, and we remained with 
them more than an hour in their extraordinary habitation. The 
buildings are spread irregularly over the whole summit of the 
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rock, enclosing two or three small areas: they have no splendour, 
either external or internal, and exhibit but the appearances of 
wretchedness and decay. Nevertheless the monks conducted us 
through every one of their dark and dilapidated rooms, and seem- 
ed to require a tribute of admiration, which, though little due to 
the objects for which it was sought, might conscientiously be gi- 
ven to the magnificent natural scenery round and beneath their 
monastery. 

We were afterwards conducted into the chapel, a small 
building, no otherwise remarkable than for those tawdry and 
tasteless ornaments which are so common in the Greek churches; 
and of which, though now greatly decayed, our monks appeared 
not a little proud. I could observe no inscription, or other cir- 
cumstance, which might furnish a proof of the exact time when 
the monastery was founded; and my inquiries after books and 
manuscripts, though made with some earnestness, and varied in 
different ways, were answered only by showing me a few old vo- 
lumes of Greek homilies, and some other pieces of ecclesiastical 
writing, which did not appear to have the smallest value. 

Before quitting the monastery, we were conducted by the 
monks into their refectery, a dark room, without a single article 
of furniture, where a repast was set before us, consisting of a dish 
of rice cooked in oil; a Turkish dish composed of flour, eggs, 
and oil; bread, and thin wine. After making a hasty meal, and 
offering a compensation for the civility we had received, we bade 
farewell to the solitary tenants of this ex-mundane abode, were a 
second time slung in the net, and, after a safe and easy descent of 
about two minutes, found ourselves again at the foot of this vast 
rock, where our Tartar had been passing the interval in a pro- 
found sleep. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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‘1 am but a gatherer and dealer in other men’s stuffs.” 
TuatT we should have fewer original writers among those who 
fill th: high offices of law in our own times, thar: we find in the ear- 
lier ages 01 eur judicature, can occasion no surprise to any one 
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who reflects on the great difference between the employment of a 
judge at the present day, and that which Fortescue thus describes 
in the reign of Henry VI. 

“ You are to know that the judges do not sit in court to do 
business above three hours in the day, i. e. from eight in the morn- 
ing to eleven. After they have taken some refreshment, the me- 
thod is to spend the rest of the day in the study of the law, reading 
of the holy scriptures, or else it is taken up in some other inno- 
cent amusements: so that it is rather a life of contemplation than 
of action, free from worldly cares and avocations.” 

Montesquieu once said in conversation that Spain had produ- 
eed but one good book. Although there may be some truth in the 
fact that Don Quixote is the only European classic which the 
literature of Spain supplies, yet it has furnished many works 
which have deserved to be within the reach, if not the possession 


of the student. 


The tales of La Fontaine have not so higha literary value as 
his fables. They are prolix and often tiresome. We urge not 
the objection of the moralist to his lewdness and libertinism, but 
those of the critic to his superfluity and exorbitancy. The deco- 
rous and moral story of Le Faucon may be commended; it is one 


of the best among the tales; yet surely in no other language would - 


such slow, drawling, empty narration be tolerated: mark especi- 
ally the dialogue at table, while Clitia is dining on the falcon. A 
Chaucer-like exuberance oozes and trickles through every distich; 
and the manner of the good old times is copied not only in the 
antiquated diction, but in the needless garrulity. The ideas, how- 
ever, are few and eked out with expletives as in a Greek poet. 
In modern times the French have imitated the Greeks, and 
the English the Romans in the spirit of their funerals. The French 
are chiefly anxious respecting what shall be said about the dead; 
they appoint an academician, or the academy advertises a reward 
for celebrating the services of a deceased friend to science. The 
English are principally solicitous that men of weight in the com- 


munity should be seen to accompany the final procession, and are 
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careful to record the names of those who undertake a delegated 
mourning in behalf of the country. French literature is conse- 
quently rich in funeral orations; and when the ecclesiastical ora- 
tors have omitted to sound the trumpet of fame over the sepul- 
chre, literary declaimers have been eager to waken the echoes of 
the tomb. 


There are turns of style by means of which any qualities can 
be described panegyrically. . Nero, according to custom, had to 
ascend the rostrum, on his accession to the empire, and to pro- 
nounce a laudation of his predecessor, the lazy and stupid Claudius. 
“ His mind,” said the orator, “ like the invisible wisdom of nature, 
by letting every thing alone, kept every thing as it should be.” 
This speech is supposed to have been furnished by Seneca and 
committed to memory. 


Addison, though a graceful writer, ought not now perhaps 
to be made so repeatedly a model. His style if idiomatic and 
unaffected, is often trailing and impure: his humour is sometimes 
feeble, though urbane: his illustrations are elegant and various, 
but his topics are frequently trifling and effeminate. He has not 
energy enough for eloquence: his criticism wants precision; and 
his reasoning is deficient in cogency. Moreover, all the resour- 
ces of the Spectator, however original or meritorious in the first 
instance, are become, by continual use and repeated application, 
so very familiar, that readers instinctively lay aside through incu- 
riosity any modern paper which announces itself as framed in one 
of these well-known moulds. 


Few people peruse the Sfectator now, although, as a sort of 
national classic it has a place in most libraries; and scarcely any 
ene would think with satisfaction of reading an essay in it every 
day, with his dish of tea, instead of the morning newspaper. 

The Frenchare, perhaps, the best talkers in Europe. No people, 
it is true, have more refined on amusement and pleasure; and no 
people have brought the stage to an equal degree of perfection, 
whether it be considered as a school of dialogue, of grace in gesture 
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and costume, or of illusion in scenery; but with all this passion for 
the stage, and with all this ¢ac¢ for its refinements, no people can 
so well dispense with the theatre as this conversable and sprightly 
nation. A frugal dinner, followed by a walk in the fields with a 
plain and sensible companion, is to a Frenchman a luxury which 
supersedes every other. To talk, to enter into the views of ano- 
ther mind, to apprehend quickly, and to discover that he posses- 
ses the art of making himself understood is his pride and pleasure. 
The art of agreeably touching and leaving a subject in conformi- 
ty with the taste of another, of assenting to another’s conceptions 
without monotony, or differing from them without asperity, of 
raillery without a sneer, of discussing slippery and dangerous to- 
pics without giving or receiving offence, of discussing books with- 
out parade, and of fathoming the severcr studies, without pedant- 
ry—that happy art is exclusively a Frenchman’s own. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.-THE AMERICAN WATCHMAN, No. L 


Mr. OLDscHOOL, 
Ir you will allow me to avail myself of your interesting 


miscellany, to address to my fellow citizens a few occasional re- 
flections, I shall, as far as leisure permits, devote some hours, 
monthly, to the discussion of such subjects as may appear deserving 
of public attention. Whether I shall do them the justice to which 
they are entitled, you must decide. I’or the contents of your work 
you alone are responsible to your patrons: and I should regret, if 
motives of friendship or partiality were to induce you to admit 
any lucubrations calculated to impair its reputation. Should this 
essay receive your veto, I shall bow down in silence, receive my 
sentence with due submission, and withdraw from the scene. 
The subject of the present number is the lamentable system 
of parsimony pursued by congress, towards those illustrious citi- 
zens, whose talents, bravery, and public spirit, have achieved for 
us the high rank we possess among the nations of the carth. 
Every man who has at heart the honour of this rising empire, 
must deplore this revolting feature in our national character, The 
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same page of our history that records the heroism which shed a 
halo. of glory around the American name, during our two recent 
wars, one against the mightiest naval power that ever existed, and 
the other against those Barbary pirates who have levied tribute, 
for centuries, upon nearly all the maritime powers of Christen- 
dom, will likewise record the chilling neglect,the base ingratitude 
which that heroism experienced. Over that page remote posterity 
will sigh for the disgrace of their ancestors. 

No nation ever owed more to individual merit than the Uni- 
ted States in their recent warfare: and it may be fairly asserted, 
that few nations have ever made a more inadequate return. There 
is not, I am persuaded, in our whole history, a single instance of 
any thing like a substantial or adequate return for great public 
services.* 

Among the constellation of heroes whose names will be dear 
to posterity, it is invidious to make any discrimination; but justice 
cannot be done to the subject without selecting a few, for the 
purpose of exemplification.— 

I find myself nearly in the situation of Sterne, when he was 
about to write his feeling appeal on slavery: in order to make the 
stronger impression, instead of grouping a number, he brought 
forward a single captive to view. Without, therefore, the least in- 
tention to disparage or depreciate any of their brethren in arms, 
I shall confine my observations to three—Perry, Macdonough, and 
Jackson. With what exultation, and rapture, and gratitude, ought 
we to contemplate their admirable exploits—and the all-important 
results! Although they were all ably supported, yet their success 
more iminediately depended on their own individual skill and ta- 
lents than is usual in those brilliant affairs that excite the applause 


* This strong censure is intended for the general government. Some of 
the individual states have nobly rescued their characters from the obloqu. due 
to this wretched system. Massachusetts is entitled to a high meed of praise for 
her munmificence to the hero of Derne. More recently New York has fully ac- 
quitted herself of her duty toward commodore Macdonough, who interposed 
between her frontier aud desolation the zgis of his naval skill. When a compar 
rison is made between this conduct and the miserable parsimony of congress, 
how raust the honest cheek of every American, zealous for the honour of his 
country, be tinged with blushes! 
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of mankind. Not more than one man in ten thousand, placed in 
the situation in which Perry stood, at the moment when he deter- 
mined to abandon the Lawrence and go on board the Niagara, 
would have conceived so glorious an idea. Had he not conceived 
it, or, having conceived it, had he not carried it into instant opera- 
tion, what a calamitous reverse would our affairs have exhibited! 
We had been rapidly descending the dreary abysses of disgrace 
and dishonour, previous to that triumphant day. And at one single 
effort, Perry not merely arrested our career, but once more placed 
us on elevated ground. 

The fate of an army, and a most important portion of our 
territory, were at stake, on the eventful eleventh of September, 
1814. The British fleet, confident of victory, bore down to destroy 
the inferior fleet of Macdonough. For a few minutes Fortune 
appeared to crown the attempt with success. Macdonough’s ves- 
sel was put hors de combat on one side. Unappailed, he rapidly 
whirled her round, overwhelmed his brave enemy, snatched the 
laurels from his brows, and averted the horrors of desolation, the 
ravages of an infuriate and merciless soldiery. 

Jackson, the immortal Jackson, shall close the scene, as his 
illustrious exploit terminated the war. 

On the importance of New Orleans, in a national point of 
view, or on the immense wealth that was centered there, I need 
not descant. These points are well known to the most superficial 
reader. That we owe the preservation of that important empori- 
um wholly to general Jackson, no man of sense can doubt.— 
Transcendant as were his talents, they were all indispensible. 
Were his military skill doubled, New Orleans would have fallen, 
had he had less energy and decision. Faction and disaffection would 
have palsied his arm, exposed him almost defenceless to a brave 
and veteran foe, and given that foe an easy triumph. Hewever 
great his energy and decision, they would not have availed aught, 
had they not been equalled by his military skill. 

There is one point of view in which this subject may be 
placed, that will enable the reader to form a pretty accurate esti- 
mate of the extent and justice of the claims of our heroes on 
their country. I take the case of New Orleans as a strong in- 
stance. Suppose, after the capture of our gun-boats, and the 
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battle on the 23d of December, with the gloomy prospect that 
then presented itself, of defending New Orleans, that the security 
of the place could have been purchased by pecuniary sacrifices; 
and suppose that a convention of the wisest and best men in the 
country had been assembled, for the purpose of making the pur- 
chase, would they have hesitated to pay millions to attain it, 
considering the subject merely as it regarded the national charac- 
ter? Or suppose the arrangement were committed to a conven- 
tion of the most sordid hucksters that ever strove for popularity, 
by economising dollars and dimes, would they, regardless of the 
public honour, and merely considering it as a matter of bargain 
and sale, refuse to pay an equal amount for its security? I trust 
not. 

Can it be possible, that congress, which holds the purse- 
strings of the nation, on which devolves the important, the impe- 
rious duty of displaying the national gratitude for national servi- 
ces, will be so lost to those claims, so lost to a regard for their 
own fame, so unmindful of the disgrace that their neglect will 
insure them, as not to obey the united calls of honour, of grati- 
tude, and of true policy? It cannot be. I fondly cling to the hope 
that they will, even “ at the last hour,’ resolve “ to do their du- 
ty.’ If they do not, shame most assuredly will await them. 

‘© They order these matters better,” in England. She holds 
out, to the whole admiring world, an illustrious example for imi- 
‘ation. Happy, thrice happy, will it be for us, if we have good 
sense enough to profit by her sound policy in this respect. Great 
services are there sure of great rewards. Thus, to the motives 
arising from ambition and love of glory she adds the strong sti- 
mulus of self-interest. On this point she supereminently soars 
beyond all the nations of the earth. This single trait in her na- 
‘ional character would be sufficient to atone for a large portion of 
the errors and vices of her government. 

To secure myself against the charge of extravagance or en- 
thusiasm—to prove that the applause I so freely bestow is richiy 
earned, I submit to the reader a few extracts from a recent and 
highly valuable publication, called “ Tne Wealth, Power, and 
Resources of the British Empire.” By P. Colquhoun. 
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Pensions and Donations decreed by pfrarliament, for eminent 


Services: 


Heirs of the late duke of Schomberg, a pension of £.4000 


Duke of Marlborough .. . ho astevine imps eae 
Representatives of the late lord Heathfield ——e 
mren@e teed Medney.. «.-- + + © +e @ «. « 2988 
Lady Dorchester, widow of lord Dorchester . . . 1000 
Representatives of the late lord Amherst. . . . 3000 
See CE 9 ge Be wt See. RD 


Representatives of the late lord Duncan . . . . . 2000 
or W.Gydney Smith ..... +. + - « (1000 
Baroness Abercrombie, widow of sir Ralph Aber- 


at tele gs, i Gite - « « 2000 
Lord Hutchinson ........ ~~. . « 2000 
Sir James Saumarez, Bart. . .... =... « 1200 
Sir Richard Strahan, bart. . . . =. .-e +. « « 1000 


Admiral lord viscount Nelson, as a mark of the gra- 
titude of his country, for his early services . . 2006 
For services performed in Egypt, a peerage. 
For services in the Baltic—a higher peerage. 
To his family, for his brilliant victory of Trafalgar, 
where he gloriously fell, in the service of his coun- 
try, viz. 
Lady viscountess Nelson, his widow . . . . . & 2000 
Earl Nelson his brother, a representative—a peer- 
age and pension. . . . + + « « «© + « »« §000 
And for the purchase of an estate, including ten 
thousand pounds, for enabling him to form an es- 
tablishment suitable to his dignity—a donation . 100,006 
Mrs. Susanna Bolton and Mrs. Catherine Matcham 
his sisters, ten thousand pounds each—a donation 20,000 
To the officers and seamen, who served in the battle 


of Trafalgar—a donation . . : » « » 300,000 
Lady Collingwood, widow of lord C tein ood . . 1000 
Honourable Sarah Collingwood .. .. . . =. . 500 
Honourable Mary Patience Collingwood _ » $0 
Sir John Thomas Duckworth . , . .. . . 1000 
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Sir John Stewart kts.) s4 coe ob ere ew e FO 
Representatives of lord Lake . ... +. - + 2000 
Marquis Wellington, for distinguished public servi- 

ces—a peerage and pension ; o£ ee ee 
And for the purchase of an estate—a donation . . 100,000 
Interest on the same—adonation . . . . . + « 2280 


N. B. In the above table the sums which are not stated to be 
donations, are annual pensions. 


Sums voted for the erection of Monuments: 


Captain Faulkner . . . . . «© mI180l . . £.4440 








—— Burgess .....-.. - + 5544 
——— Harvey and Hull ... —— . . 3336 
- James Montague . . . .inl813_. . 3889 
—— Wescott . . . . © © «© —— . « 4441 
- Mossand Riou . .. . —— . . 4441 





Admiral earl Howe (2 instalments) -—— . . 4432 
Right hon. sir Ralph Abercrombie (2 instalm.) 1813 6648 
Major-general Dundas (2 instalments) in 1804 . . 2225 
Marquis Cornwallis (2 instalments) . in 1808 . . 4434 
Capt. George Duff (Ist. instalment) . 561 
Lord viscount Nelson (1st. instalment) ——— . . 2217 
Captain John Cooke (Ist instalment) . ——— . . 561 te 
Right hon. William Pitt (1st. instalment) — . . Qi7 oh 








Captain Harding (Ist. instalment) . .in18I1 . . 538 a 
Sir John Moore (Ist. instalment) . . ——— . . 1444 Ty 
eS ae a a ee ee Ht 3 





What an example for imitation! What a laudable pride must Hii 
every Englishman feel on the review of such munificence! How rot 
much to be regretted must our parsimony appear on the mortify- ag 
ing comparison, Bb 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


And do you think there any who are influenced by this? 


Oh lud! yes, sir;—the number of those, who undergo the fatigue of judging 


for themselves is very small indeed. SuHeRIDAN’s CRITIC. 


Letter to Albert Gallatin, esq. on the Doctrine of Gold and Silver, and the evils 
of the present Banking System, in effect and tendency. By Publicola. 
New York, 1815. 

An appeal to the public on the conduct of the Banks in the city of New York. 

By a Citizen. New York, Dec. 1815. 


Plan of an Improved System of the Money Concerns of the Union. By Erick 
Boliman, M.D. Philadelphia, January, 1816. 


THESE are the only pamphlets which have appeared on the 
important subject of our national currency since our editorial la- 
bours commenced: a subject that is discussed with so much want of 
knowledge in congress, and is viewed with so much indifference by 
the public at large, that it becomes a double duty to treat it at some 
length. But reflecting men would not wish to be considered as in- 
different to a state of things, on which the present and future welfare 
of the community so materially depends. We have no national cur- 
rency—we have 200 millions in paper, and 15 millions in specie— 
we have 260 independant banking institutions, whose paper does not 
circulate, on anaverage, above 30 miles from the bank that issues it 
—no man can leave his home and travel two days’ journey without 
having the paper refused, with which he started—no man can come 
from the western country to any of our seaport towns without being 
obliged to suffer a loss upon his paper, to the full amountof halfa pro- 
fiton the goods he wishes to purchase-—cvery body complains, no- 
body can find the remedy—the jarring interests and views of those 
who actfrom pure, and those who oppose them from selfish motives, 
seem to threaten a permanency to the disgraceful system of swind- 
ling speculation, which taints so many of our banking institutions. 

So far then from complaining of the “ inundation of pamph- 
lets” on the bank question, like one of the southern representa- 
tives in the present congress, we should be glad to see the ground 
still more trodden, until after diligent exploring we should feei 


satisfied that we were travelling on a certain and safe path. 
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In looking over the letter to Albert Gallatin, the first thing 
that strikes us, is, that there are ninety-four pages of close print- 





ing, without a single marginal note, chapter, division, or breathing 
place: no pause, no division of subjects, no mechanical assistance 
to the memory, no vantage ground, from which the reader may 
survey the surrounding country, and calculate the amount of his 
eains after suffering the smooth monotony of the road he has 
passed. 

The next general remark obtruding itself, is, that all the scn- 
tences are well rounded, and the current of composition flows on 
with a measured, and even course, but without producing any dis- 
tinct impression, excepting that sense is sacrificed to sound, and 
that the author has more command of words than of ideas. His 
style is stately without energy, and smooth without being lucid. 

Another general remark, impossible to be avoided in perusing 
this book, is the boyish introduction of metaphysics into the discus- 
sion of a practical question, and bringing forward to the reader’s 
acquaintance the “ gigantic minds” of Locke, Newton, Stewart, 
Montesquieu, Hume, Smith, and Hamilton, and giving conse- 
quence to his own “ pigmmy conceptions,” by mounting on the 
shoulders of these giants: for these are the author’s own expres- 
sions, and he must not complain if we should adoptthem. ‘This 
ostentatious display of extensive reading, of high-sounding names, 
and exaggerated epithets, is a common fault among youthful au- 
thors every where, and particularly in our own country. 

The writer agrees (p. 5) that the diseased condition of the 
circulating medium is not to be ascribed to the stoppage of specie 
payments by the banks. This is very true. There were many 
channels by which money flowed out of the United States during 
the war, which we shall notice hereafter, but few or none by which 
it entered. In addition to these circumstances, the want of a ge- 
neral circulating medium in the country rendered it impossible for 
the government to collect taxes or receive loans except in the 
paper current at the respective places where their demands were 
payable. Government therefore must have become possessed of 
notes of almost all the banks of the Union, with which it was 
obliged to make payments in sections of the country where these 
notes had not usually circulated, and would not pass. These 
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were bought up at a discount, and sent on tu the banks that issued 
them, with a demand for specie in return. Moreover, the daily 
decrease of specie, and the disturbance of the usual circulation by 
the disbursements of government during the war, was among the 
most operative causes of the suspension of specie payments; which 
does not appear to have been occasioned, in any perceptible de- 
gree, by over-issues of the banks, or want of public confidence in 
them. 

Had there been but one national bank in the United States, 
whose paper should be the foundation of all other bank issues, a 
suspension of specie payments might have been avoided. But 
under existing circumstances, the banks were compelled into the 
measure; and the blame must be imputed to the want of know- 
ledge and energy in congress which permitted this state of things, 
rather than any want of confidence in the public, as to the solven- 
ey of the banks whose notes were in circulation. 

Neither could the banks since, with any prudence, have cal- 
led in their paper, so as to enable them to pay specie: such a re- 
duction of their paper issues would have occasioned intolerable 
distress among their customers, and would have injured the credit 
of the banks as much as the credit of the trading public. Nor can 
specie payments be resumed, till the quantity of specie in the 
country be increased by commerce with those countries which 
supply it. These ideas however do not seem to have been con- 
templated by this author with any steady view: he speaks of the 
conduct of the banks with timidity: the subject is dificult—some 
are of one opinion, some of another—much may be said on both 
sides, and we are left in the same state of uncertainty in which he 
finds us; an uncertainty, not diminished by the strange difficulties 
he throws inthe way, which would not easily have occurred to any 
other ‘writer. 

For instance, to probe this evil to the root (p. 7) we must 
inquire why banks possess the power of “ suspending specie pay- 
ments, and by what means they can with impunity wield that pow- 
er, and overstep their charted rights. ‘To determine the ultimate 
causes of depreciation, and the scarcity of specie, we must analyse 
doctrines the most intricate in the range of political economy.” 
He then goes on to enumerate those intricate doctrines, and brings 
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in review the writers already mentioned, whose opinions, as he 
says, were divided on this subject. This reaily appears some- 
what like an elaborate inquiry, why a man, who is walking, pos- 
sesses the power of standing still. 

The author proceeds (p. 8) to investigate the divisions and 
the properties of mind and of matter as connected with this sub- 
ject. Of mind, as divided into the social intellect and the warlike 
intellect: of matter, as divided into population and physical powers; 
money being a part of this last division; and then follow some 
common-place remarks from Montesquieu, Hume, Stewart, Wil- 
liam Pitt, and colonel Hamilton, apparently, as it should seem, to 
prove that if a man buys more than he sells, the balance of dealing 
will be against him. This position that reminds us of another great 
man, lord Monboddo, who in his “ ancient metaphysics” tells us, that 
when a man opines, he opines something, and therefore the sub- 
ject of an opinion is not nothing. But like a careful nurse, afraid 
of venturing his baby opinion into the world alone, he gives the 
management of the leading strings to Aristotle, and some other 
wiseacres among the ancient Greeks, under whose authority he 
shelters himself, like Teucer behind the shield of Ajax. 

At page 13, we came to a passage of such profound and hid- 
den meaning, that it strongly reminded us of the lucubrations of 
the teutonic theosopher, Jacob Behmen, the expositor of mys- 
We transcribe it faithfully: “ But 
although the natural state of things is impeded, it incessantly gra- 


tico-metaphysic theology. 
vitates. Every thing commercial, is constantly tending to its natu- 
ral station, to its intrinsic level; and the tendency is most rapid 
The United 
States form an unparalleled illustration; and the gigantic expanr 


and uniform, when social intellect is least cramped. 


sion of Great Britain affords another, though in a minor ratio. 
ence that nation in which social intellect and population are most 
expanded, physical capacity most improved, and gold and silver 
most abundant, has approached most nearly to its actual station, 
and possesses the least comparative expansivility; and vice versa.” 

This may be a result and a specimen of extensive knowledge 
and profound research, like one of Hoyle’s games of whist, or 
one of Dr. Vince’s mathematical papers: to us, however, whose in- 
‘ellects are not commensurate witi: the depth ef these chservations. 
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and who are at a loss to conceive how any thing can afproach to 
its actual station, they seemed perfectly enigmatical; and remind- 
ed us most forcibly of the plays of our childhood, when we in- 
quired, “riddle my riddle my ree; I pray you unriddle what this 
may be.” 

This author has yet to learn, that to trace and discuss a sub- 
jeot through its remotest causes and minutest ramifications, is as 
useless as it would be endless; for in this world, all things are con- 
nected. In truth, there is seldom occasion for such a farrago of 
hard words as Publicola delights in, or for new fangled doctrines, 
and numerous quotations of ill-digested passages from authors of 
repute, who could not have foreseen the existence or the causes 
of the present state of things. If a man’s head be fractured by a 
heavy blow with a club, and colonel Hamilton were asked why is 
this man dead, he would answer because his scull has been frac- 
tured by a heavy blow, and the world would understand him. Not 
so Publicola: he would be aware of the difficulties involved in the 
question: he would inquire why the man was knocked down— 
when he was knocked down—-what wood the club was made of— 
whether he rose again after being knocked down—what were the 
symptoms of his death—with a discussion of the doctrines of 
weight, velocity, and momentum, and the anatomical structure of 
the parts that suffered lesion—this might lead to the more impor- 
tant inquiries as to the social intellect, the warlike intellect, intel- 
lectual expansibility, and Dr. Gall’s craniography, with the senti- 
ments of all the gigantic minds who have treated these abstruse 
investigations. This indeed might serve for an illustration of the 
old remark, that the longest way about is the shortest road home, 
but his readers would hardly thank him for the labour taken by 
himself or imposed upon them. 

These remarks were suggested by the perusal of p. 47, among 
other passages liable to similar animadversion: here, after stating 
the remedies which he recommends for this national disease, viz. the 
erecting a specie bank of 30 millions, and a loan office for loans oa 
improved estates, he proceeds to discuss the doctrine cf interest. 
This he makes to depend on the play of affinities of his favourite 
elements, social intellect, warlike intellect, population, physical 
capacity, and particularly money: to which he joins stable govern- 
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ment and wholesome jurisprudence. Probably all he says on 
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this subject, we should find excellent, if we fully comprehended 
it; but as that is not the case, we must refer the reader to the pas- 
sage, who probably will be able to discover the hidden treasure 
of good sense which has escaped our research. For the present 


. we must be content with our own less complicated view of the 
i subject. 

In fact, nothing can be more simple than the question of inte- 
g rest, which is the price paid for the use of money lent. On what 
does this price depend? Onthe value of money. On what does its 


value depend? Like all other value, on supply anddemand. On 
what depends surriy? Ifthe money be coin, and the nation has no 
mines, on the briskness of commercial intercourse with nations 
abounding in coin. If fapfer, on the readiness with which it is 
furnished by government and by banks. On what depends vE- 
MAND! Qn the opportunities of employing advantageously the 
money borrowed. All the circumstances therefore which influ- 
ence commerce and credit, and principally those which affect the 
security of commercial transactions, must affect the rate of in- 
terest. These circumstances are too numerous to admit of de- 
tail here, but so obvious to every thinking man, as not to need it. 

The mode of curing the present diseased state of our curren- 
cy proposed by Publicola, is a specie bank, with a capital of 30 
millions, and a loan office. The one tobe a commercial bank, the 
other to lend money on the security of deposits and landed estates. 
As to the first, where is the specie tocome from? How is it to be 
permanently supplied while the majority of our 260 banks are un- 
able to pay in specie? And how is this bank to cure the disorder! 
Our author has not told us, and we know not. In fact, all loan 
offices must produce or increase the evil of inordinate issues. 
They lend for long terms: and if their notes are convertible into 
specie, they will soon stop: if not convertible into specie, they add 
to the causes of depreciation, whatever those causes may be. 
‘This author would do well to remember, that on practical subjects, 
clear ideas expressed briefly in plain language, is the perfection 
of fine writing. ‘ 

The second pamphlet is not of sufficient importance to dwell 
upon ina review which we have already extended beyond common 
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bounds, because the subject is of more than common moment. 
It appeared, originally, in the Vew York Courier; and the author 
accuses (Mr. Calhoun of having used it pretty freely in forming a 
speech recently delivered in congress. These two circumstances 
have made it so well known, that we shall be pardoned for passing 
it by: as we feel very much in the mood of the German who was 
impatient to hear “ Dr. Johnson speak.” We hasten therefore to 
the third, which is entitled, in our opinion, to great consideration, 
because it is short and clear, and discusses, in an intelligible man- 
ner, all the most important views of the question. 

Dr. Bollman is already well known as a political economist, 
by his letter to Mr. Baring in Mr. Walsh’s review, by his Para- 
graphs on Banks, and by his letter to judge Cooper in the &mpo- 
rium. The character of this pamphlet, like Dr. Bollman’s other 
writings on the same subject, is that of plain good sense, delivered 
in perspicuous language, without any mixture whatever of unne- 
cessary prolixity or ostentation in the style and mamer. But the 
truths delivered, though obvious and elementary, are not the less 
important, nor the less needed in the present state of public know- 
ledge. 

The leading ideas of this writer, are in substance these: 

Until lately, money or coin has been considered as the only 
efficient medium of commerce, from its comparative durability, 
its regularity of supply in proportion to consumption, and its ge- 
neral adoption for this purpose in every commercial country; so 
that payment can be made with it every where. 

But bullion, of which coin is made, is also an article of commerce 
itself, and in this character its value is liable to great fluctuation, 
Owing to the fluctuation in its quantity general or local, and fluctua- 
tion in the demand for it: it isliable to wear and tear, and is ill adapt- 
ed for large payments, and for transportation. It wants therefore the 
character which a circulating medium ought to possess to be per- 
fect, viz. that it shall answer the purpose ef a circulating medium 
alone, without being itself a fluctuating article of commerce inde- 
pendant of its use as a circulating medium. 

Of lat: years, in tae commercial countries of Europe and in 
this country, by ieans of banks, paper money (bank notes) has 
been substituicd for coin, and as the representative of coin: and 
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they are now the representatives not merely of coin, but of credit. 
Paper money facilitates in a very high degree all the operations of 
commerce; it is of small buik; it is easily transferable; it has no 
intrinsic value to impress on it a double character. From being 
in the first instance a representative of coin, it has now gradually 
become the representative of credit, and of property. A charac- 
ter, which general use has gradually bestowed upon it. 

The facility of manufacturing this paper medium of com- 
merce, and of throwing it into circulation, has a tendency to depre- 
ciate the value of coin, and to enhance the value of every other 
commodity: for while paper serves in lieu of coin, the latter be- 
comes less necessary, and while that which is given for commodi- 
ties can be easily produced, the commodities themselves will in- 
crease in value. If money could be multiplied with the same ease 
as paper, the eflect would be the same; that is, commodities would 
rise in value. Ifthere be in the market 100 dollars and 100 bush- 
els of corn, the corn will be a dollar per bushel; if there be 200 
dollars and 100 bushels of corn, the latter will be two dollars per 
bushel. Hence, too great an abundance of circulating medium, 
whether it be coin or paper, produces its own depreciation. This 
depreciation, when it steadily continues, gives rise to all the spe- 
culations of brokerage, and has a bad effect on the morals of the 
community: but in its progress it operates, however, as a stimulus 
to industry; for it gives the appearance, often fallacious, of high 
compensation to successful industry and adventure. It requires 
some time for the public to discover, that high prices are not 
always synonimous with great gains. This state of things there- 
fore is more advantageous than a gradually increasing want of 
money, which paralyses industrious effort, and operates chiefly 
against the poor. A medium between these situations ought to 
be aimed at. 

Chap. 2. On the advantages of bank money over specie, as 
well as over treasury notes, and other fapfier currency issued by 
government. 

Paper money, from the facility with’which it is thrown into 
circulation and kept there, is more apt to produce depreciation 
than coin: the latter can be hoarded, can be exported, can be 
worked up by jewellers and other manufacturers: coin is more 
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apt to produce scarcity, from these causes, than paper; and this is 
the greater evil of the two. 

Money also in the form of coin, is so much dead capital: but 
its value can be brought into circulation by means of its represen- 
tative, paper. 

In the United States, paper currency is peculiarly necessary, 
from the greater increase of active population in the same periods 
than in the old countries; requiring a greater and proportionally 
steady increase of circulating medium. This can be certainly 
furnished by paper money, not so certainly by means of coin. Pa- 
per therefore adapts itself more easily to the exigencies of the times. 
The fluctuation in the quantity and value of coin, before the gene- 
ral introduction of paper money, was olten found to be a great evil. 
The great use of paper money in time of war, and the great evils 
it prevents in a country overrun by an enemy, often has been felt. 
Coin can and will be plundered: paper will not. Formerly, trea- 
sure was carried out of a country by a conquering army; at pre- 
sentit remains. Inthis way a country with a paper currency suf- 
fers least, as was exemplified during the last war in Austria which 
had, and in Prussia which had not a paper medium. 

The use of a bank and of bank notes, is, to make business 
itself become productive of the means of its transaction, viz. money: 
and again, to cause the diminution of business to produce its absorpi- 
tion. This cannot be done with meta/s. Whether produced ina 
country or not, the accumulation, importation and transportation 
are not easily regulated. Neither can it be done with government 

frafier, whose issues do not depend on the wants of commerce, but 
on the wants of the government: nor can an excessive issue of this 
kind of paper be absorbed by commerce. 

Nothing can effect the beneficial purpose and uses of paper 
money, but the notes of a bank, which are never called into exist- 
ence till the trade of the community demands them. So that the 
supply to the public will be proportionate only to the public wants: 
and, generally speaking, none will be called for, but on the reason- 
able expeciation that after being repaid with bank interest, they 
will afford a profit to the trader who calls for them. This is 
a character of bank paper, which government paper cannot pos- 
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(It is true, occasionally the issues may be more than prudence 
requires: they may be lent to imprudent expense, or wild specu- 
lation: but this is always soon checked by the interest that indor- 
sers have in checking it, and by the watchful eye of bank directors. 
There can be no excessive issues, therefore, from a bank ma- 
naged with common honesty and prudence. Nor has there been any 
depreciation of paper compared with money, in this country, owing 
to such excessive issues. The scarcity can be well accounted for, 
from, Ist. Exportation as an article of commerce to Europe, where 
coin bore a premium. 2d. Exportation to Europe to purchase 
goods that were wanted, where we had no articles to sell. 3d. 
Purchase of British government bills during the war. 4th. Ex- 
portation to the East Indies. 5th. Hoarding. 6th. Specie pay- 
ments for smuggled goods. 7th. The dispersion of coin in mili- 
tary payments on the frontiers. 8th. Unfavourable balances 
abroad requiring specie payments. The only imprudent issues 
have been in the country, on protracted loans and mortgages, 
which do not furnish the means of reproduction; farming will not 
bear bank interest; and in this respect, country banks are not de- 
sirable. But this evil is not of great magnitude. Reviewer.) 

As a general rule, therefore, loans of bank paper will not be 
demanded, but on the expectation of making money by them; nor 
will they be generally granted, unless upon the strength of real 
transactions, or prudent speculation. Hence, when the state of 
commerce does not require bank issues, the notes will be returned 
to the banks and absorbed. 

To produce these good effects, the management of all banks 
should be in the persons who are interested to make them pro- 
ductive; i. e. in the stockholders principally, rather than in the go- 
vernment of the country. 

Chap. 3. On the actual state of the money concerns in this coun- 
try, and its injurious tendency. 

There exist at present in the United States 150 banks, with 
about 2000 directors, (there are 260 banks. Reviewer.) who, 
since August, 1814, have not paid in specie, yet the difference be- 
tween their notes and specie can be well accounted for from the in- 
creased value of the latter, owing to circumstances already enu- 
merated: and the greater price of the necessariés of life from in- 
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creased duties and taxes. The present evil consists in the want 
of due security against future depreciation, and the want of a na- 
tional currency. The present directors proceed in the cautious 
tramels of past habits, but what zew men may do, cannot be fore- 


nS 











seen. They may diverge from practices sanctioned by experi- 
ence, and the possibility of it, produces a feeling of insecurity. 

The want of a national medium, is the cause that almost 
every town has its own currency, and this varies in value from the 
balance of trade, and the more or less prudence with which notes 
have beenissued. This evil may increase till a want of confidence 
produces depreciation which may extend indefinitely. Hence the 
embarrassments of domestic trade, the tax upon the fair dealer, 
the inequality of imposts and duties, which treasury notes have 
not remedied. Hence the temptation to defraud the revenue, and 
the complication of public accounts from the various values of 
notes received and issued. 

Chap. 4. On the best method of preventing further and future de- 
freciation of bank paper. 

For this purpose there must be a general, a national currency. 
Shall this be coin or paper? It cannot be coin, for the necessary 
quantity does not exist inthe Union. (Mr. Calhoun, the chairman 
of the committee on the national bank bill, states 230 millions of 
paper, and 15 millions of cash dollars as the present proportion. 
Reviewer.) If all banks are compelled to pay in specie, that 
specie will be drawn out in a short time, and exported for mer- 
cantile purposes, or hoarded by those on whom past events have 
preduced a fear of the future. Less than one third the amount 
in specie of the notes in circulation wiil hardiy be sufficient to 
restore full confidence, but where is it to be procured? At home 
it does not exist in sufficient quantity. (And while the balance of 
trade is agaist us, it must necessarily be exported as a means of 
payment, where our commodities are not in demand, and our paper 
will not pass. Rev.) 

But if we could introduce specie payments at the present 
moment, is it expedient to do so? (Suppose the specie payments 
into the intended national bank as subscriptions, would enable that 
bank to go on steadily in paying specie for their notes when de- 
manded, could the other banks do so? Tf not, they must stop; and 
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a scene of confusion and bankruptcy would be the result, which 


Rev.) 


Chap. 5. On the most advantageous practicable organization of a 


cannot be too maturely weighed. 


national bank. 

If specie payments cannot be made, national paper must 
be issued. This ought not to be any kind of merely governmental 
paper, such as treasury notes, for they are not within the control 
of the directors—not regulated by the demands of commerce, and 
contain no principle of reprocuction. 

The desirable object is, to bring again all bank notes to an uni- 
form value, and to provide an effectual check against their being 
issued in excess. (Of which there may be danger if they are 
exchanged in too great quantity for governmental paper. The 
directors of the bank of England were well aware of this truth, 


Rev.) 
To attain this object, we must endeaveur to make all other 


and repeatedly refused bank accommodation to Mr. Pitt. 


bank notes convertible into national paper, as is done in England. 
(It cannot be too much insisted on, that the conduct of that wise 
nation in her banking concerns, founded on very long and very 
extensive experience, deserves great consideration before it be 
Rey.) 

But if the bank issues be circumscribed by the amount of 


rejected. 


specie in the vaults, the remedy proposed for existing evils will 
be so slow as to prove nearly inefficient; and therefore a national 
specie currency is on ¢his account unadvisable. 

The author therefore proposes a middle course: viz. that the 
notes of the national bank should be rendered payable on demand, 
either in coin or in six fier cent. stock at far, at the ofttion of the 
institution: and that the interest of the national debt should be jiaid 
in coin. 

The whole sum of specie required for the payment of the 
interest of the national debt will be about eight miilions, wanted 
only at known periodical instalments. As many of the holders of 
government securities will not want specie, their demands will be 
carried, in many instances, to the credit of their accounts, and 
This 
specie payment of interest, will stampa specie value on the prin- 
cipal. Hence the option given to the institution will amount, in 

VOL. I. xx | 


therefore a muci less sum than eight millions may answer. 
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fact, to payment In specie, | an equivalent to specie. This will 
prevent the governinent securities from being excessively issued, 
for in this case they will be returned upon the bank, and the evil 
will correct itseif. This plan will relieve the bank from the diffhi- 
culty of circumscribing its issues, for it will give a specie value 
to the stock thus paid out. 

Such stock cannot fall much éc/ow par, for in that case the 
bank would buy in. Nor will it go adove par, for it can be had at 
par at the bank itself. Nor, while interest is at six per cent. will 
any body purchase government paper, unless on some extraordi- 
nary occasion, when it affords less. Should government stock be 
wanted for foreign speculation, the bank can maintain the equi- 
librium by making specie payments. 

This plan once in execution, the interest of the country banks 
will be to pay their notes in bank paper; if they do not, the re- 
spective states cancompelthem. But it will be the interest of the 
national bank to establish a connection with state banks only, and 
the minor banks may make their arrangement with the state 
banks: preserving in this respect the federal principle of our po- 
litical institution. 

Then follow some illustrations of this plan; and a proposal to 
substitute platina tokens for gold and silver coin, which would 
prevent counterfeiting and exportation, in Dr. Bollman’s opinion: 
and his remarks in this respect deserve much consideration. 

Such is the outline of the ideas offered to the public in this 
unostentatious, but important pamphlet; on which we have dwelled 
longer than an octavo publication of 52 pages may seem to de- 
mand, but not longer than its merits require. Before we proceed 
to state our own observations, it will be proper to say that the plan 
of bank payments proposed by Dr. Bollman has been adopted 
from the remarks of judge Workman on the same subject in the 
Analectic review, as Dr. Bollman acknowledges, and whose plan 
and recommendatory remarks, in some measure varying, though 
eenerally agreeing with tle reasons in favour of it assigned by 
Dr. Boilman, well deserve a separate publication in the form they 
are given in the True American, of Philadelphia, Jan. 24, 1816: 
for the subject, as we venture to prophesy, will continue to excite 
increasing interest, until some truly efficient plan be adopted, 
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which is not likely to be the case yet. In the meantime, we sub- 
mit the following observations, suggested by the perusal of this 
pamphlet, in conjunction with the strange debates now taking 
nlace in congress on the bank question. 

Ist. It will be impossible for a specie bank to be established, 
if there be, as its advocate, Mr. Calhoun, states, 170 millions of 
bank paper actually drawing interest in the nation, issued on the 
credit of fifteen millions of coin*. 

2d. For the reasons assigned by Dr. Bollman, a paper cur- 
rency is preferable to a specie currency. Its value is single, asa 
medium of commerce only: it is easily transportable: it facilitates 
commercial contracts: it renders a dormant specie capital in the 
banks needless: it is not so liable to fluctuation: it is equally a 
representation of property and of credit. 

3d. The only paper medium ought to be that which furnish- 
es the means of its own reproduction: viz. bank notes issued on 
commercial transactions, and borrowed for temporary expedience 
with a view to make a profit on their use. 

4th. The directors ought to be stockholders, and appointed 
by stockholders: but as government may also become a stock- 
holder, partly by right of bonus for the monopoly granted, and 
partly by right of actual subscription, government should be re- 
presented in the direction, in the proportion of stock held in the 
name of the executive, and no more. 

5th. To inspire public confidence, such a bank must be found- 
ed on its use to commerce, on the facilities which it gives to the 
trade and manufactures of the country, and in the reasonable pro- 


fit thence derived to the stockholders. Such a bank is likely to 


* We are well aware that the principal banks in Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston and Baltimore can resume specie payments, if they will sell their six per 
cent stock, as they ought to do, and eall in the notes which they issued on the 
purchase of such stock. But they are not inclined to do this, while they ean 
draw interest from the government for their stock, and from the pudlic for their 
notes. Still this capacity will not be general among banks: specie exists, so far 
as we know, but in very small proportion to the paper issued. it does not relite 
tothe batch of banks, which our legislative financiers in Pennsylvania have erect- 
ed. In Pennsylvania, upon the average, the coin exists in banks in the propor- 


tion of one-tenth of the notes issued. 
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be conducted with prudence, and its notes will obtain credit. Go- 
verninent, like individuals, will be entitled to accommodation in 
proportion to the quantum of profitable business it transacts with 
the bank, but no more. Let the idea once go abroad that it is 
merely a government engine, and established or conducted with a 
principal view to afford facilities to governmental operations by 
loans in support of politica! measures, and the public confidence 
in its security will be destroyed, at least among intelligent men. 
For there will be no guard in this case against excessive issues, 
in as much as the bank has no control over the operations of go- 
vernment be they wise or not, and in as muchas government paper 
has no commercial character, is not reproductive; it does not, 
like bank paper, supply the means of repayment and of profit. 

6th. Such a bank can only succeed in a large commercial 
town: it might as well be placed on the waters of Lake Erie as 
at Washington. Its directors must be men habituated to com- 
mercial transactions. At the seat of government it would be,—or 
Waat is the same thing, the public would believe it to be,—-under 
the contiul of politicians instead of merchants. 

7th. Government however ought to have an important share 
in, and a superintending eye over such an establishment, and de- 
mand annual statements of its concerns. This would contrivuce 
to strengthen coufiience, while the great object of the institution 
would still remain as before, viz. a reasonable profit to the stock- 
holders derived from prudent loans. 

We object to judge Workman’s and Dr. Bollman’s optional 
plan of payment, 

ist. Because the bank cannot control the issues of treasury 
paper, and therefore cannot prevent depreciation under circum- 
stances of governmental imprudence. If it could control go- 
verniment issues, it would be in effect the government. 

2d. The bank proposed will not be able at all times to buy up 
rovernment paper when it is failing; as the commissioners of the 
British sinking fund support the stocks. 

3d. The public will lose confidence in a stock-jobbing bank. 

4th. The treasury paper is not founded on commercial wants, 
and has not the principle of reproduction in it; nor can over issues 
be readiiy absorbed by commercial transactions. 
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5th. All such governmental paper would bring on issues of 
bank paper beyond the demands of commerce, 

6th. If I wish to send 500 dollars to Europe, will a treasury 
note answer my purpose? 

These are our objections to the scheme proposed by these in- 
genious men, which our readers will appreciate as they deserve. 

C. 


| 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Maret, Duke of Bassano, now in Germany, has published 
memoirs of his life. 

Mr. Eastburn, of New York, has just published “ The Jour- 
nal of a Tour and Residence inGreat Britain, by a Freuch tra- 
veller. With remarks on the country, its arts, literature and 
politics; and on the manners and customs of its inhabitants.” 
This is said to be the most intelligent, most copious and impartial 
account that any foreigner has ever given of Great Britain. It is 
the production of a French gentleman, who Icft his own country 
many years ago, and resided a long time in the United States. 

W. B. Gilley, New York, proposes to print a six-sheet map 
of the United States and the contiguous British and Spanish pos- 
sessions. 

Mr. Carey, Philadelphia, has published the Paris Spectator, 
which we lately announced. 


Anthony Finley has published “ Engravings of the Bones, 
Muscles and Joints. By John Bell, Surgeon. Part Second. 
Containing engravings of the muscles and of the joints.” 4to. 
price $6. The name of Bell is so well known to the medical 
worid, that we need say nothing in favour of this book. Of this 
first American edition, it is only necessary to state that the plates 
are faithfully executed. 4to. $6. 

Dr. Barton has announced his intention of continuing the 
Flora Virginica: sive plantarum, precipue indiginarum Virginix 
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Historia inchoata, which was commenced by his deceased kins- 
man, the late professor Barton. 

Recently published by Deane and Myer, New Brunswick, N. 
J. A comprehensive view of the leading and most important prin- 
ciples of Natural and Revealed Religion. By Samuel S. Smith, 
D.D.L.L. D. late president of the college of New Jersey. 8vo. 
pp. 550.—A second edition of this work will shortly be put to press. 

Essays on the Church of God and Infant Baptism. By John 
M. Mason, D. D.L. L. D., provost of Columbia College. pp. 212, 
18mo., second edition. 

In press, Familiar Letters on a variety of seasonable and im- 
portant subjects in Religion. By Jonathan Dickinson, formerly 
president of the college of New Jersey. pp. 350, 12mo. 

Mr. Nicklin, of Philadeiphia, has issued proposals for print- 
ing Tue InstiruTes oF THE Curistian RELIGION, by John 
Calvin, translated from the original Latin, and collated with the 
author’s last edition in French, by Jehn 4l/en. Uonest oid bishop 
Hall accounts this writer among the best expositors of scrip- 
ture, since the apostles left the earth. He was approved by 
Saunderson, the bishop of Lincoln,—extolled in the Acclesiastical 
Polity of the eloquent Hooker, and his memory was cherished 
with “ high veneration” by bishop Horsley, as he himself informs 
us. For these reasons we readily assent to the opinion which has 
been published in our papers, that “the learning and piety exhi- 
bited in these institutes will continue to demand, and MusT HAVE, 
not only the attention of theological students, but the serious re- 
gard of the intelligent and wet! cisposed of all denominations of 
protestants.”’ This is the language of our own countryman, Dr. 
J. P. Wilson, to whose judgment we are as willing to submit as to 
that of any prelate that has ever been distinguished by the crozier 
or the mitre. 


Mr. Riley, New York, has in the press the Marrow of the 
Church—16th East’s Keports, and a new novel by Joseph Bona- 
parte. He has also published the 2 Digest American Reports— 
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4 Taunton’s Reports—Law of Liens—Law of Carriers—the Post 
Captain— Walker’s School Dictionary—Clan-Albin, and John de 
Castro. We wish him the most ample success, because, in his 
dealings with writers, he acts promptly and pays liberally. Our 
essayists may spare themselves the trouble of making profound 
researches into the cause of the slow progress of American lite- 
rature. From the observation of some years, we can assure them, 
that there is no want of ability, but a most lamentable deficiency 
of patronage in this country. Ifthey will add to this circumstance, 
the proverbial narrowness of booksellers in their negotiations with 
authors,—for they do not blush to require the labour of years as 
the equivalent of the risk and the expenditure of a few hundred 
dollars for a few months—there will be no difficulty in accounting 
for the present state of letters. 





ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE JOYS OF WINTER; OR, A TOUCH AT THE TIMES. 
NO. I. 


Now Fashion waves her ever varying wand, 

In conscious triumph o’er her motley band: 
Beauty and Youth all other bonds disown, 

And smiling bow before her gilded throne, 

Old Age itself the genial transport greets, 
Springs thro’ the dance, and totters thro’ the streets. 


Strange, that man’s never tiring, fickle breast, 
Should not repose when Nature Is at rest; 

But ever fluttering—ever on the wing, 

Should seck itself to form a spurious spring! 
Strange, that the pilgrim in tnis vale of strife, 
Should mark no Winter to his fleeting life! 

Knows he, when sporting in the Summer’s breeze, 
That Winter’s blasts his curdling veins shall freeze: 
Heeds he—w'ien Spring the manly ardour gave, 
That falling Autumn leads but to the grave! 
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The joys of Winter, and the Fair, I sing; 

Mirth in the soul, and “ pleasure on the wing”?— 
Yet should my song, in sudden mood, be fraught 
With some uncouth, some moralizing thought; 
Swerve from the path of Fashion, and lament 
Some new misfortune to a fellow sent— 

Nay more—(should wo in some sad garb appear) 
Breathe the heart’s sigh and drop the briny tear, 
Forgive the bard, and spare the threaten’d sneer. 


Joy to the BEAU, whose summer-jaunts but save 
Decrepid boyhood from an early grave, 

Or serve to warm the relics of his frame, 

With one faint glimmering of a manly flame, 

To light the round of Winter’s giddy joys, 
Where men are puppets—women, merely toys; 
Far be the joyless heart that never beats, 

One throb responsive to Religion’s sweets; 
Fool!—thus to waste what bounteous nature gave, 
Delusion’s votary—irreligion’s slave— 

Patron of vice, possess’d of regal power, 

To rule the orgies of the midnight hour, 

Where men, with breasts as dark and drear as thine, 
Pass the lewd jest and pour the lecherous wine, 
Where all is sin, and every son of Mirth 

Is but a mass of “ animated earth,” 

Nor aught within, nor aught without can tell, 

In such a form, a soul would deign to dwell. 


Joy to the matron, whose maternal heart, 

Has taught her daughter all the wiles of art, 

And movy'd the clock-work of the fair machine. 
From tender infancy to ripe sixteen; 

Fix’d with a glance and palsied with a frown, 

That future actress on that stage—the Town 

The tardy Winter greets the promis’d age, 

And custom welcomes Ellen on the stage; 

The happy maiden springs from home’s dark niglit. 


To live, ’mid Fashion, in a blaze of light; 
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Teach her brown curl that long has wav’d in vain, 
Unrivail’d queen, o’er other curls to reizn; 

Play off the bright “ artillery’ of her eyes, 

And o’er her band of Strephons tyrannize; 

Kill with a frown or ravish with a smile, 

Queen of the throng and leader of the style, 
Freak, flirt and flutter through her gilded day, 
And like her predecessor—pass away. 


Joy to that greater portion of mankind, 

Whose breasts the silken chains of Fashion bind: 
Now musliinet o’er finer limbs display’d 

Bids the gay mill’ner drive her varied trade; 
Some newer flounce, its sister flounce outvies, 
And gowns o’er gowns in rapid progress rise: 
Now tox-skin tippets bear away the belie, 

But swans’-down capes proclaim their parting knell; 
Now shaggy bear-skin muffs usurp the sway, 

But fall, to dog-skin gioves, an easy prey; 
Morocco boots to. pink-kid slippers yield, 

While fur-lin’d moccasins usurp the field: 

Waite satin slips, beneath rose-colour’d gauze, 
Sport thro’ the ball-room, loaded with applause, 
While “ evening-primrose-colour’d ribbons” shine 
Amid the lace—and madam looks divine! 

But now the gauze surrenders to blue crape, 

And “ ¢rass-green-azure”’ shows the teeming shape; 
With “ byas folds” of satin, virgin white, 
Outshines the first—and madam is a fright! 
Wellington-hats pronounce the awful doom 

Of hat-Anglesey, with their ostrich plume: 
Waterloo turbans next in triumph soar, 

And even Wellingtons are seen no more! 

The brilliant “ negligé of pearls” outshines 

The wealth of Indian or Peruvian mines, 

*Till the tiara with its diamonds bright, 

Darken its splendour by a purer light— 
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And now the Fop begins to breathe once more, 

The gloomy reign of stupid Summer o’er, 

Like the forced flow’r, that owes its sickly;bloom 

To pent up vapours in a hot-house room: 

The muslin folds that circle ’round his throat, 
Cream-colour’d small-clothes, and the Watson coat— 
The fair-top boots, whose glossy surface greets 

The very puppies that infest the streets— 

The small rim’d hat, whose equilibrium just 

: The slightest breath would tumble to the dust; 

sae The Marseilles vest, whose pure, unsullied white. | 
; No envious dust has ventur’d yet to blight— ; 
The neat bamboo on either finger twirl’d, 4 
The disgrac’d produce of a distant world— 

The ponderous load of gorgeous seals and keys, 








Gilt, gold or brass—as envious rivals please— 
The quizzing-glass, by sable ribbon strune— 
The drawling affectation of the tongue, 

i Which hardly seems possess’d enough of force, . 
aa To urge a passage for the frequent curse— ; 
citi 4 The snail-like pace that leads his Chinese feet, ' 
ih Along the tonish walks of Chesnut-street, : 
The apish habits of his person show, 

The “ bit of blood,’* and the accomplish’d beau: 
The pimpled fruits of last night’s orgies raise 
Their crater’d heads, and little Etnas blaze; 4 
Flesh-colour’d court plaister their summits hides, : 
| And checks the progress of the nauseous tides. 
Vat The parch’d up lip, the saffron-tinctur’d check, 
I The trembling hand, unnaturally weak, 

And ruby halos ’round the blood-shot eyc, 

The nightly round of godless joys imply. 


Oh! Dissipation! boundless power is thine 
To draw frail nature to thy dazzling shrine: 
Fed but with tears—and pamper’d but with sighs. 4 
All earth thy altar—man thy sacrifice! 4 
Thy specious smile deceives th’ unwary youth, 
And leads his footsteps from the paths of truth; 
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Sways his young heart, and bends his canker’d soul 
To Satan’s sceptre, and to sin’s control: 

Thy hollow wiles the favourite son entice, 

To gambling haunts of infamy and vice, 

Bring down the parent, who his child would save, 
In heart-struck sorrow to the silent grave! 

Thy festering hands prepare che artful snare 

To draw the husband and the father there; 

“ Sharpen the dagger’’—*“ mix the poison’d bowl,’’ 
And hurl eternal torments on the soul! 

Accurs’d destroyer of domestic bliss, 

°Tis thou who guid’st him to the dark abyss, 
Points to despair, the self-destroying road, 

And drives the suicide before his God. 


Joy to the Maiden, whose unspotted heart 
Yields not fair Nature at the shrine of Art; 
Amid the dimpies of her glowing cheek, 
Content and health their kindred mansions seek, 
And Virtue rears her purest, proudest crest, 
Within the temple of her godlike breast: 

No foreign curls—no foreign tints are there, 
But all is open—all is heavenly fair— 

She claims no sceptre—owns no subterfuge— 
No dread cosmetic-—no deceiving rouge: 

No pretty airs—no lisping nonsense knows, 
Seeks not to grace her train with graceless beaux: 
No studied drawl hangs on her silver tongue, 
But all is Nature’s sweetest, softest song: 

Her eyes on all alike their radiance roll, 

Cheat not the senses, but entrance the soul— 
Her words are Friendship—universal theme, 
Unlike the fantasies of Love’s sweet dream; 
No dazzling meteor of the troubled brain, 

To guide the quivering shafts of piercing pain, 
But one soft source of general delight, 

()ne steady beam of universal light. 


FREDERICK 


{Zo be continued.) 
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We have been so much in the habit of turning away from the disgusting 
trash, which has loaded the press, of late years,in the shape of odes and elegiac 
stanzas, and above all, biographical memoirs, in commemoration of our military 
and naval officers, that the following verses would have escaped our attention, 
but for the kindness of a friend. They are from the pen of a very young gentle- 
man of the city of New York, and are hi. hly honourable to his feelings and his taste 
They abound with ideas: and are not indebted to mere words for their beauty. 


ON THE FATE OF THE UNITED STATES SLOOP L’EPERVIER. 


Berore the stars of liberty 
The crescent hid her head, 
The thunders of their victory, 
She heard afar with dread; 
And when the foe she dar’d was near, 
In tame submission quell’d her fear. 


But where is that brave bark that bore 
The tidings of success? 
She left behind the failing shore 
On ocean fathomless— 
Joy bade the welcome breezes blow, 
And Rapture sat upon the prow. 


The wheels of time have ceaseless roll’d 
That mock the dreams of man, 
Majestic as in days of old, 
When erst their march began— 
Why does that gallant bark yet stay; 
Why stops she on her gladsome way! 


Days, weeks and months have fled, to join 
The years beyond the flood, 
Nor mortal might, nor power divine, 
Can cail them where they stood. 
That galiant bark has heard her doom, 
She comes not—and she may not come! 


Thou who hast seen, when in the hour, 
That tried the dauntless brave, 

That mock’d the boast of human power, 

All impotent to save, 
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The sailor cast a hopeless eye, 
To threat’ning waves and frowning sky! 


The ties of friendship—nature—love— 
All, all have own’d thy might, 

They cried aloud, but could not move, 
And sunk in one dark night. 

Despair around her mantle flung, 


Their dirge, the storms that whelm’d them, sung. 


For them, no dear and honour’d hand 
Shall close the failing ball, 

When gath’ring round, the gloomy band 
Of death, the soul appal; 

Nor earth by Christian footsteps hallow’d, 

Receive the corse the deep has swalliow’d. 

In caves, dark, desolate and drear, 
The gallant and the gay, 

The forms so loy’d and cherish’d here, 
Are rav’ning monsters’ prey. 

Each bond of love and sorrow burst, 

Yes tyrant! thou hast done thy worst! 


Yet is thy power almighty then, 
Omnipotent on earth? 
Destroyer of the sons of men, 


Of beauty and of worth? 
And shall Oblivion’s sable cloud 
That hid their fate, their memory shroud? 


O no! the gem that in the beds 
Where slumber all the brave, 
In vain its mellow lustre sheds 
Upon the envious wave, 
Transplanted to a royal shrine, 
With brighter lustre ne’er shall shine. 


Brave bird! thy wings have fail’d to soar, 
Thine eyes were closed for e’er, 

The shades of death came black’ning o’er, 
And horror brooded near— 

But she whose pinions never tire, . 

Shall bear thee on her wings of fire! Tyrro, 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


In turning over the pages of this journal for the month of 
eptember 1814, we found the anecdote of lady Jane Grey relat- 
ed at length, to which we have alluded in a former article in this 
number. It is contained in a communication from the present 
editor to his predecessor. 


One of the Paris papers informs us, that a celebrated Italian 
physician, Eusese Vau_1, who went to Constantinople for the pur- 
pose of taking the flague, in order to ascertain the nature of that 
disease, is about to come to this country to study our yellow fever 
inthe same manner. We feel great respect for the philanthropy 
of this gentleman, but we hope he will not get what he comes for. 

The poet who asks for a good motto to an epithalamium is 
referred to Psalms: “ Let there be abundance of freace while the 
MOON endureth.”’ 

The recent war with Great Britain has been so fully treated 
in this journal, that we commenced our editorial labours with a de- 
termination not to administer in the remotest manner, to the de- 
testable spirit of rancour which some of our writers are striving 
to infuse into the minds of the people of this country, against a 
nation with which we are at peace. If the essay of “ Americanus,”’ 
conduced to this purpose, it should have been rejected. But the 
sentiments which it inculcates are those which every generous 
mind is willing to cherish. 

In this country and in England, we reverence the same Bible, 
and converse in the same tongue. Dryden and Shakspeare, and Ju- 
nius and Blackstone belong to us as much as they do to our an- 
cestors. But we have the same right to boast of our renown that 
all nations have exercised in every age: and the surest way to pre- 
serve and increase that reputation, is to distinguish the men by 
whom it has been achieved. Let honours ennoble them, and opu- 
Jence open her coffers to excite the emulation of cotemporary or 
succeeding ambition. Let the historian record their deeds, and 
their names become the burden of every song. Let them be ex- 
tolled by genius and admired by beauty. But while we are lavish of 
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all that gratitude can give to the leader, let us not forget the poor 
soldiers who stand “to be popped at like pigeons for sixpence a 
day,”’ nor the tar, who “ perched in the high and giddy mast”’ soars 
in the whirlwind and contends with the storm. ‘There is, more- 
over, a vast difference between the merits of a seamen and a sol- 
dier, which ought to be regarded in the disposition of their pecu- 
niary rewards. The naval officer is always well fed, well clad, well 
paid, and well housed. The soldier is very generally without these 
comforts, which must have no small influence upon physical pow- 
er and mental resolution. It is often their fate to pass the night 
on the cold ground, under a sheet of snow instead of Russia duck 
and rose blankets: the next day they trudge through the mire 
‘¢many a weary mile’’ without food, and half clad; and at night they 
are summoned from the indulgence of almost exhausted nature, 
to gird on their swords and give battle to the foe. The seaman 
is also enriched by the plunder of his adversary, while the soldier 
would be branded with infamy, if he were to touch the purse of 
the subdued or the slain. 

Our correspondent is a gentleman whose pen was employed 
in the service of his country, when the editor was “ puling in the 
nurse’s arms.” Without much personal acquaintance with him, 
we are quite familiar with his writings; and we therefore peru- 
sed with not more surprise than pleasure his well-merited ap- 
plause of the munificence of a glorious empire. Our political 
opinions differ very widely, but we shall always be ready to coin- 
cide with him when he applauds the gratitude of the liberal to the 
memory of the brave. 

As “Silvio” calls himself a poet, we shall answer him in 
vhyme: 


Your poetry P’ve read, my friend, 
And like the half you pilfer’d best; 
But sure the piece you yet might mend— 
Take courage, man, and steal the rest. 
*¢ Arcadius” possesses neither the silver sounds nor the sweet 
witchery of Fancy’s spells: sharp winter begins to disappear, and 
eur fields will soon be fanned by the balmy wing of Favonius. 
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360 EPIGRAMS. 








Instead of the hoarse strains of “ Arcadius,” we would welcome 
the approach of the vernal season in lively lays. 


eee 


The editor returns his thanks to the author of aninaugural dis- 
sertation, which was submitted to the examination of a learned fa- 
culty in New York. Reviews of such publications are not embra- 
ced by the plan of this journal. 


— 


The poem entitled “ Palestine,” inserted in our number for 
January, was in the hands of the printer befure the present editor 
commenced his labours. Of that number he is answerable only 
for the articles at p. 42 and p. 48, which had been in the posses- 
sion of his predecessor a long time,—and the Literary Intelligence 
p- 92. The poem in question excited our suspicions at the time, 
because it displayed so much more learning and good taste than 
is to be found, generally, in the productions of domestic manufac- 
ture. After some little research it was ascertained that it had 
been published in the Poetical Register for 1802. While we were 
deliberating on the manner of noticing so impudent animposition, a 
letter from a correspondent, referred us to “ La Belle Assemblée”’ 
for Feb. 1807, as “ the local habitation” of this production. It 
was written by Mr. Recinatp Heser of Brazen-nose college, 
Oxford. Our predecessor assures us that it came from England 


in MS. 





EPIGRAMS—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE EVER-BLOOM., 


In peril or pleasure or wo, 

Rosa’s cheeks are like blooming rose-buds, 
No change to the pallid they know, 

Save at morn, when the maid’s in the suds. 


met 


PISTOL. 
On the merits of Willy Shakspeare, 
Learn’d Madame de Stael has enlarged, 
But says it to her doth appear, 
His “ Pistol is quite overcharged.” 
QUEVEDO 
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